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NEWS AND VIEWS OF COUNTRY 
LIFE IN THE QZARKS, 





Editor, Rural World:—A few days 
ago I was looking through my apple 
orchard to see if the previous nizght’s 
wind storm had done any damage. I 
had not investigated very far till I 
got so sick I couldn’t walk. On re- 
turning to the house I met the boys 
right where their 10-room martin box 
had blown down, so I told them to re- 
pair their martin house and we would 
erect it, the old martins were fying 
around and seemed to be in much dis- 
tress. Some of the young ones were 
lying on the ground dead. The boys 
found the wings of some of the old 
birds in a cat’s bed in the apple 
house. I suppose also that some of 
the old birds got killed when the house 
fell. Soon the house was erected and 
the old birds flew around and inspect- 
ed it. Iam too sick to work just now; 
hence, I am doing this writing. I can- 
not be contented if Iam idle. Idleness 
has been the cause of so many of our 
dear boys going down to ruin. 

The strawberry crop is not good. 
The first half of May was dry and dam- 
aged the crop; latter half had too 
mueh rain. Besides the weather dam- 
age, the leaf roller is doing great dam- 
age. One of my neighbors had nine 
acres of ag fine plants as can be pro- 
duced, Aromas and Gandys being the 
main crop. The leaf roller seems to 
like the Aromas best, as they killed al- 
most all of the leaves on the Aromas 
and are now working on the Gandys. 
This neighbor has six tents on his 
farm for his pickers, who have fam- 
ilies and have come a long distance, 
to camp in. One night a windstorm 
blew five of those tents down and left 
their occupants exposed to the heavy 
cold rain and wind. 

Recently I attended a church con- 
vention at Aurora. Among the speak- 
erss were Mrs. O. W. Lawrence, of 
Kansas City, and Mrs. A. C. Smithers 
of St. Louis. Perhaps some of our 
Home Circle family are acquainted 
with those ladies. They are women 
that Missouri or any other state 
should be proud of. Mrs. Smithers 
said that she had been a resident of 
St. Louis for 12 years and had heard 
so much about the Ozarks that she 
had a desire to visit them. We had 
good talks from men, but the women 
far excelled the men. Let us give the 
women a chance to do something more 
than they have ever done, by allowing 
them to vote. 

We have a four-legged chicken that 
was hatched in an incubator. It is 
one day old and has four perfect legs 
and feet, but does not use its hind 
feet. It looks, acts and chirps like 
other chicks. 

I see some fine sweet clover grow- 
ing on public road sides. 

A few of our farmers have sown a 
few acres and it is doing well. 

We have a fine lot of flowers. I am 
a great lover of flowers, birds and chil- 
dren. Why shouldn’t we love the chil- 
dren? We can’t get along without 
them.—E. N. Hendrix, Missouri. 





CROP CONDITIONS—NOTES ON A 
RUN-DOWN FARM. 





Editor, Rural World:—The month of 
June being here, we may expect warm 
growing weather. Wet days have been 
numerous lately and pleasant sun- 
beams have been scarce, as gloomy 
clouds made the closing days of May 
as melancholy and sad as those of late 
autumn. Gentle zephyrs too cool for 
comfort play around us as we go with 
axe in hand to reinforce the wood pile. 
The heating stove was packed away in 
an outbuilding a little too early, and 
now we are shivering around the cook 
stove, but it is likely that this cold, 
wet weather was sent for the purpose 
of hampering and depressing or de- 
streying those chinch bugs and Hes- 
sian flies in the wheat fields. 


The wheat has been slow in ripen- 
ing this year, and is still green in 
color. Clover is looking fine, but tim- 
othy is much/stunted in growth and 
will be short. Alfalfa has been rcady 
to cut for a week, but it cannot be 
eured this damp weather. The oat 
crop is in good condition. Potatoes 
look well, but the beetle is everywhere 
and very industrious. Peach trees are 
loaded with fruit, even trees that were 
never known to bear before will be 
productive. 


| 
A neighbor of mine has rented a 


badly run-down farm of 70 acres tor 
$150, giving a chattel mortgage on his 
team, harness, wagon and two colts 
for the rent money. The land has been 
butchered by tenants for perhaps sev- 
eral generations and is notoriously 
poor. Twenty acres of this land are 
in wheat, which is about six or eight 
inches in height and headed out, the 
heads being very small. The corn- 
stalks grown on this land have for 
many years been of stunted growth 
and very short, with nubbin €ars. 
There are some 30 acres of this land 
in with corn this year. The farms ad- 
joining this place are producing fair 
crops, and no doubt this farm was, 
years ago, of ordinary richness. I 
have a curiosity to know whether the 
most expert farm adviser conld, with 
a reasonable amount of money at his 
disposal, restore this land to a mod- 
erate state of fertility—J. M. Miller, 
Missouri. 





FARMERS, EDUCATED AND UN- 


EDUCATED. 





Editor, Rural World:—It is enough 
to make a fellow good and “sore” 
when he travels over some so-called 
“backwoods” sections of Missouri, and 
sees men, who call themselves farm- 
ers, sitting in front of a one or two 
roomed house with a swaybacked roof 
and curly shingles. Oftentimes the 
porch is an affair of poles tied by wire 
on a sill. In the yard is a good stand 
of four-foot weeds and bushes. Here 
the little bareheaded and barefooted 
children play hide and seek, and gen- 
erally conceal themselves like iittle 
partridges when a stranger chances 
along. 

If you ask the father, who sits on 
the porch smoking “home _ grown,” 
where his sons are, nine chances out 
of ten he will name certain ones who 
are fishing, others who are squirrel 
hunting, and the others are likely 
lounging around the village store or 
saloon. 

If you ask him what he is doing for 
himself these days, he will likely give 
you the answer of the farmer in the 
jeke: “Part of the, time I sits and 
thinks, and part of the time I jist sits.” 

Speak a good word for the state 
agricultural college, and he ig your 
enemy. He calls it a humbug. He 
reads no agricultural papers, or any 
other kind. He will not help, or en- 
courage his sons to get an education. 
I have heard some such say that the 
high schools and colleges were fakes 
to get the poor farmers’ money. He 
will discourage all sparks of higher 
ambition in his sons, and thus, most 
of them drift with the same worthless 
eurrent as their parent. 

A few days ago I heard an old farm- 
er remark that his sires had no col- 
lege education, that they never farmed 
in laboratories and on paper; they 
used the flail, the sickle, and the single 


shovel plow, and these were good 


enough for him. 

Why does this class still cling to 
the old pioneer manners and customs? 
Is it not a lack of knowledge? Yes, in 
a large way, and a want of ambition. 
Has the progress been too swift for 
them? They have no interest in edu- 
cation, and will not often do anything 
to establish public schools in their 
districts. 

Take a glance at different sections 
of the state. There we hear the hum 
of prosperity and industry. We view 
before us the greatest agricultural 
eenter of the world. Here, a great 
deal of the farming is done in labora- 
tories, testing soils to find what fertil- 
izers are needed. They plan rations 
and rotations. They have automobiles 
and electric lights. Surrounding them 
are the greatest inventions and im- 
provements of the age. They are farm- 
ers, they are modern; they have left 








them. Education is as necessary op 
Their children are in college. They farm as in other vocations. Each 
play an important part in the affairs finds it more and more re 
of state. Their advice and knowledge Where will the uneducated farmer in 
is important. future decades find himself? } 
Then wonder why the farmer in-the the parents’ duty to see that 


for their grand sires behind 


backwoods-cannot understand why the children are given an opportunity t» 


other farmer has “corn to sell and to get an education. This is their 

keep,” and soars on upward through if they would have their sons lives to 
the realms of- worth and prosperity, be a success rather than be filled with 
while he still stays amgng the bram- sorrows and regrets.—Roy John Lee 
bles. Missouri. : 
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To Motorists: This Master Plant 

















offers every known efficient method and facility for the 
manufacturing of perfect lubricants. Its recommendation 
is Polarine for all standard makes and types of cars. 


nated thefaults of poor motor oils! 
Thus thousands of motors which 
were once troublesome and ex- 
pensive have been made smooth 
in operation and economical in 
upkeep. 

Polarine maintains the correct 
lubricating body at any motor 
speed or temperature. 

In seven years the demand for 
it in the Middle West alone has 
increased from 1,100 gallons to 
nearly 7,000,000! 

Why experiment longer, when 
you can get Polarine? 


‘In using the product of this 
plant in your motor you get the 
benefit of the Jubricating expe- 
rience of Standard Oil experts. 
And no body of men represents 
more knowledge in this line. 

Their prestige and the prestige 
of this company are at stake on 
the recommendations they make. 


‘“WJolarine 


**Standard Oil’’ science, expe- 
rience and facilities have elimi- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ( czzozariox) Chicago, U.S. A. 


Use Red Crown Gasoline, the CGapenioget anion, to insure 100 per cent power 






























the old ways that were good enough 
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Putting Alfalfa in Stacks and Sheds 


~S 


Must Be Done to a Great Extent With Machinery, and This Cannot Be too Modern---How 


Haying Is Done in Jewell County, Kansas, Through Co-operation. 
By Clement White, Kansas. 


T HE farmer who owns a modern 
/ 


haying outfit has a great ad- 

vantage over the man whose 
haying efforts are desultory. There 
are two methods of haying which 
are practiced principally in the mid- 
dle west, viz., stacking in the field 
and hauling to the hay shed or barn 
loft. There ig considerable difference 
in the machipery used for the two 
processes. 

One farmer in Jewell cotunty, ‘Kan- 
sas, has from 1,000 to 1,500 acres of 
alfalfa to put up four times a year. 
As all his hay is handled by renters, 
he has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter save to give advice when neces- 
sary. Upon this farmer’s extensive 
meadows only the latest_and most 
practical haying machinery is used. 
The hay is all stacked in the field. 
In order to put up that acreage of 
hay, efforts intelligently directed are 
necessary. The tenants assist each 
other during the alfalfa harvests. It 
often happens that they are obliged 
to hire extra help. Co-operation be- 
tween farmers makes possible the 
handling of the successive alfalfa 
crops. In all cases it is desirable 
that the haying go forward smoothly 
and without loss of time. 

How can this be accomplished? The 
Jewell county farmers depend to a 
great extent upon machinery. If a 
sufficient number of men can be got- 
ten together to run the machinery 
there is no guess work about results. 

The Way in a Kansas County. 

As the Jewell county alfalfa grow- 
er has in use upon his meadows only 
the most modern haying machinery, 
a description of the machines used 
and the methods of handling the hay 
will be given. 

Here it is worth mentioning that if 
alfalfa were the only crop to be 
dealt with during the summer months, 
handling the hay would not be such 
a serious proposition. However the 
tenants upon this farmer’s land all 
raise corn,’ wheat, oats, etc., in ad- 
dition to alfalfa. The average mid- 
dle west farmer raises a variety of 
crops; at the time when his first two 
crops of alfalfa are blooming, either 
the corn needs plowing, or harvest 
is at hand. A rainy spell puts the 
busy farmer back so far—that he de- 
spairs of catching up with his work 
again. 

Hew They Cure Alfalfa. 

The Jewell county tenants let the 
alfalfa get at least one-tenth in bloom 
before they start the mowers. Be- 
fore the cutting is finished the stand- 
ing patches are well in bloom. If the 
Weather is favorable the cutting is 
rushed forward with all _ possible 
Speed. 


The hay is cured in the swath. 


There is no set rule as to the length 
of time required for the hay to cure. 
Heavy dews at night retard the cur- 
ing process; if no dew falls owing to 
a strong breeze or some other cause 
the hay cures almost twice as quick- 
ly. The men who cut the hay en- 
deavor to begin mowing whea the in- 
dications point to a spell of clear 
weather. 

After the hay is in shape to stack, 
rakes are put in motion. Hay which 
is dry on the top of the swaths, but 
damp on the surface next to the 
ground, cures out rapidly after being 
raked in medium sized windrows. 
Often a large amount of the alfalfa 
is raked into windrows’ during the 
forenoon. After noon the sweep rakes 
and stackers are put in action. 

A farmer can go to two extremes 
when curing alfalfa. First, he can 
stack it while it is too green, in this 
case, the hay heats and moulds in the 
stack. It often burns from spontane- 
ous combustion when stacked ei=her 
too green or too damp. After an ex- 
perience of this kind the farmer may 
become rather cautious, and second, 
let the hay get very dry before at- 
tempting to stack it, in this case, the 
leaves fall off and much valuable feed 
is wasted. The proper time to stack 
hay is when it is neither teo dry nor 
too green. The Jewell county farm- 
er’s renters use care in this. respect. 

Raking and Stacking. 

After the hay is raked in wind- 
rows, the sweep rakes carry it to the 
site where the stack is being built. 
The sweep rakes move the hay very 
rapidly; the stacker takes the hay 
from the rakes and lifts it upon the 
stack quickly and easily. Horses do 
‘all the work; as long as the men who 
manage the machines handle them 


properly they need to do very little 
work with forks. Some men can 
place the hay in exactly the right 
position with the stacker and save 
themselves much needless labor. Am- 
ateurs occasionally err in their judg- 
ment when placing the stacker’s load; 
thus exercising the men who are 
stacking. Commenting upon the labor 
saving qualities of modern haying ma- 
chinery, the Jewell county farmer 
said in part: 

“When the growing of alfalfa was 
in its infancy we little realized the 
advancement which would be made 
in the haying busimess within a few 
short years. When we first began to 
grow alfalfa out here we _ either 
pitched it on and off a hay wagon by 
hand, or stacked it by using an old- 
fashioned go-devil. Even with the 
assistance of a go-devil haying was a 


very laborous process. Putting up 
10 or 15 acres of alfalfa was consid- 
ered as big a job as we consider 
harvesting 50 acres today. It was 


only natural that’ the modern sweep 
rakes and stackers would be devised 
to keep pace with the rapidly increas- 
ing amount of alfalfa grown. Alto- 
gether my men have about 17 hay 
stackers, 30 mowing machines and 25 
rakes on hand at the present time. 
“We regard alfalfa very highly. Not 
only is it.one of the most profitable 
crops which are adapted to our sec- 
tion of the country, but it alse re- 
deems worn out land and _ enriches 
soil which has been heavily cropped. 
Alfalfa has solved the question of 
surface washing in our case. When 
some new method which will facili- 
tate the success of the alfalfa crop 
appears,We immediately install it. 
“It is my belief that modern haying 
machinery pays for itself quicker than 





growth. 


crop. 


to the district. 


~ 





Pastures For Dairy Stock 


According to the opinion of experts, dairy farming is the greatest 
soil robber of any branch of agriculture, and it is highly important that 
more energy be directed to the improvement of our soil and pasture. 
Under the usual conditions of grazing and pastures, it camnot be ex- 
pected that our land can retain its fertility, nor the pasture its nu- 
tritive value—pastures being fed bare and never allowed to seed, nor 
are they often iop-dressed with manures to return food constituents to 
the soil, which must otherwise become depleted of 


Farmers should give as much attention to the manuring and lay- 
ing down of permanent pasiure as they would to the growth of any 
Where dairy stock are to be kept it is of the utmost importance 
that special areas be laid down in mixed grasses and cloyer suitable 
These will then lessen the necessity for too much hand 
feeding, which demands increased employment of labor, which in most 
instances swallows up- any returns had under the half-hearted dairy- 
ing practices which exist.—H. Mortimer, Illinois. 


food for their 








any other farm implement. The man 
who is raising, or contemplates rais- 
ing, any amount of alfalfa is doing 
himself a serious injustice if he tries 
to handle his hay crops by hand. 
Modern Machinery Pays. 

“I think the quickest method of 
haying is the best. Experience proves 
that there are right and wrong meth- 
ods of stacking alfalfa. I never did 
like to have my hay stacked in small, 
flat stacks; however, before we got 
the new stackers we didn’t know any 
better. At present we build the al- 
falfa stacks as high as we possibly 
can, We make them square. We put 
on a top which has a good slope, and 
usually.use half a ten or so of miflet 
on the peak. This is a great protec- 
tion, for alfalfa is poor stuff te shed 
water. 

“Canvas stack covers are a great 
help. If a farmer has a large sized 
canvas cover he is practically safe 
frem a sudden rain. if a rain comes 
up when he has his stack half done 
the canvas cover saves much valuable 
feed from spoiling.” 

Jewell county is the banner alfaifa 
county, so it is only natural that the 
farmers there should use the most up- 
to-date methods of handling hay. 
There are many farmers who prefer 
to store the alfalfa in hay barns. All 
agree that in the long run this is the 
best method. More or less alfalfa al- 
ways spoils when it is stacked in the 
open. 


Stering in Barns. 


A different outfit of machimery is 
required for putting hay in a shed, 
than when stacking it. A loader and 
hay carrier outfit are used for putting 
alfalfa in a hay barn. Most men who 
have used them agree that the loader 
takes the place of from two to three 
men. It never gets tired, even on the 
hottest day. A loader is not an over- 
ly expensive piece of machinery. 
Many farmers say that a good loader 
will pay for itself in the course of a 
single season. The loader has helped 
solve the hired belp problem in many 
sections. 

The new hay barns are all being. 
equipped with hay carrier outfits. The 
farmers prefer to let a team of horses 
do the work of unloading. The hay 
is handled either with slings or a 
grapple fork. Slings give good satis- 
faction; for they remove the hay 
quickly and do a elean job. 

After a crop of hay is stored in a 
good hay barn it is safe. It settles 
gradually; and hy the time the haying 
season is over the barn is filled with 
nutritious feed. There 1s no loss 
from damaged feed, providing the hay 
is not stored green or damp. 








A Hay Loader Saves Time and Labor When Hay Is to Be Hauled. 








The Side Delivery Rake Is an Important Implement in Hay Making. 
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i Nuggets and Notions 
In Agriculture 


By “Observer.” 











ELLOWBERRY in wheat shows up 
Y as a mottled condition of the 
grain, due to internal white 
spots. Normal grains are of a flinty 
yellow and the light shines through 
them dimly (translucent). The tex- 
ture is soft where the disease exists 
and the protein is lowered, and they 
are very starchy. It is a deteriora- 
tion, caused by moisture, etc.,and gen- 
eral weathering, and is much aggra- 
vated by “shocking out.” Over-ripe- 
ness before cutting is another similar 
factor. Yet the trouble seems some- 
thing more than this. One calls it a 
“tendency” which is heritable. By 
some this is denied. The best remedy 
s0 far found is an abundant supply of 
nitrogen. This should go, of course, 
with early cutting and prompt stack- 
ing. 
As dry roughage cottonseed hulls is 
coming into prominence. 
The scarcity of wheat in Europe has 
suggested the mixture with flour of 


many efficient substitutes. The 
trouble with us in America is our 
taste for white bread. Children 


reared on rye flour prefer it. 


Like crab apples, bitter oranges 
make a very good jelly. 

The early varieties of oats have out 
yielded the others in southwest Mis- 
souri for four years. Kherson and 
Texas Rust Proof are favorites. 


It is said that Missouri may now 
be known as the “elephant state” 
since it has the largest elephant herd 
in this country. 

We find by Pliny that it had long 
been known that “some crops are 
sown for no other purpose except as 
food for others.” We have been a 
long time postponing the practicing 
of this in America. The ancients ro- 
tated crops and practiced it. 

The germs that spoil canned goods 
are those of molds, yeasts and bac- 
teria. To destroy these latter toma- 
toes should be boiled 30 minutes. 

If strawebrries be cooked an hour 
at 180 degrees they make better goods 
than if cooked only eight minutes at 
212 degrees, though each process cans 
the fruit properly. 

Spineless cacti are killed at 15 de- 
grees above zero, but there are oth- 
ers which endure any sort of freezing. 
For waste parts of bluffs and pastures 
the cactus has a great outlook. 

Buttermilk diet is one of the treat- 
ments for pellagra, and a well bal- 
anced ration is considered a preven- 
tive. Legumes are better than grains 
where this disease prevails, and fresh 
vegetables should be eaten profusely. 

Isinglass is a refined jelly made 
from the air bladders or “socends” of 
fishes. Mica is a mineral mined from 
the earth. 

Field peas and oats are a very pop- 
ular form of silage material now as 
well as hay. 


MORE FACTS REGARDING CON- 
TROL OF HESSIAN FLY. 








“Don’t burn your wheat stubble or 
straw stacks this summer for ~- the 
purpose of destroying the Hessian fly. 
The burning of the stubble or wheat 
straw in the stacks not only fails to 

estroy the fly but will lead to the 

estruction of organic matter and 
plant food worth millions of dollars,” 
says L, E. Call, professor of agronomy 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
ege. 

Many persons who have read arti- 
cles advocating the burning of wheat 
stubble thought that the recommenda- 
eae came from the agricultural co)- 
eges. College officials do not advo- 
cate burning and say that if this prac- 
tice is followed immense losses of 
plant food will occur, 

“The Hessian fiy would not be 
eradicated by burning,’ continued Mr. 
Call, “because the fly passes its rest- 
ing stage in the summer not only in 
the straw and stubble above ground 
but also in the crown of the plant so 
low that it could not be destroyed by 
burning. The parasite which preys 
upon the Hessian fly passes the sum- 
mer in the fly located in the straw 
and the stubble above the ground. If 





the wheat fields are burned the para- 
site preying on the Hessian fly will 
be killed. 

“There is no danger of increasing 
the injury from the Hessian fly by 
spreading straw as a top dressing up- 
on the field. The top dressing of 
straw upon the field does not furnish 
winter protection to the fly. Wheat 
which has been infested with the 
jointworm and the greatér wheat 
strawworm in large numbers should 
not be spread on the field. These in- 
sects make their presence known by 
the large number of white heads in 
the field. If there was a large num- 
ber of white heads of wheat in your 
field do not spread the straw on the 
field. This jnfested straw, however, 
may be used as a top dressing on corn 
ground if the straw be worked into 
the ground early in the spring. 

“The best method of controlling the 
Hessian fly is to prevent the growth 
of volunteer wheat in summer and 
fall and to delay the seeding of the 
wheat until most of the flies <. de- 
posited their eggs. The best method 
of handling wheat ground is to disk 
the stubble as quickly as _ possible 
after harvest and to plow the ground 





deep after the volunteer wheat 

starts.” 

GETTING IN THE GRAIN CROP IN 
THE SOUTH. 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture has sent out to its agents 
throughout the south suggestions for 
the proper handling of wheat and oats 
in that region. .Where it is expected 
that the entire crop is to be fed on 
the farm, and especially in neighbor- 
hoods where threshing machines are 
not readily available, it is recom- 
mended that both the wheat and oats 
should be either cut for hay or else 
tied into medium-sized bundles to be 
fed in the straw. 

If intended for hay both wheat and 
oats should be cut when the grain va- 
ries from the “milk” to the very soft 
dough stage. At this time the stalks 
will be mostly green or just beginning 
to show signs of ripening below. Aft- 
er cutting they should be cured and 
handled exactly as any of the com- 
mon grass hays. Under favorable 
conditions the hay will then have a 
bright green color. If the cutting is 
delayed, however, until the grain is 
in the full dough stage, the hay will 
be dry, hard, and bleached, and the 
feeding value diminished. 


For Feeding Grain in the Straw. 

If it is intended to feed the grain in 
the straw, the cutting should be put 
off until the grain has reached the 
hard dough stage and most of the 
stalks have taken on a yellow color. 
Under favorable weathér conditions 
the grain will cure sufficiently for 
storage purposes in six or eight days 
if put up in carefully made round 
shocks of nine bundles each, including 
one cap bundle. Near the coast, 
where frequent rains are to be expect- 
ed at this season, grain should be put 
in small shocks, containing only six 
bundles, and left uncapped so that it 
will dry out quickly after a rain. It 
is unnecessary to tear down and 
spread these small shocks after rains 
as it sometimes is with larger ones. 
The bundles, of course, should be 
shocked immediately in order to avoid 
the possibility of loss from bad weath- 
er, 

When the crop is grown not for 
feeding purposes, but for sale or for 
seed the cutting should be postponed 
still further until the grain has pass- 
ed the hard dough stage. If it is per- 
mitted to become dead ripe, however, 
the quality is not so good and the 
loss from shattering considerable. 
Where the self-binder cannot be used 
the cutting may be done a little earlier 
than otherwise. -The grain, shocked 
in the manner already mentioned, 
should be left in the field until it is 
thoroughly cured and then threshed 
without delay. If no threshing ma- 
chine ig available at once the grain 
should be either stacked, or stored in 
a barn during the interval. 

Selling Threshed Grain. _ 

On small farms where storage space 
ig not abundant it will probably pay 
the farmer to sell the grain as soon as 
it is threshed. With the exercise of 
a little co-operation he may arrange 
with the neighbors to make up a suf- 
ficient quantity to ship out as a car- 











load. ~If this is done the freight car 
can be loaded direct from the farmers’ 
wagons. It is important to remember, 
however, that the car should be load- 
ed without delay in order to avoid 
demurrage charges. Wheat and oats 
should not be loaded into the same 
car unless it is absolutely necessary. 
Mixed shipments of this kind cannot 
be handled to good advantage in the 
market, 

In the case of oats it is also possi- 
ble to dispose advantageously of the 
crop by shipping it in bags to grain 
brokers or feed dealers in nearby 
towns. When this is done, however, 
it is of great importance to have the 
oats cleaned and of uniform quality. 
One hundred-pound bags are prob- 
ably the most satisfactory. When 
these are shipped into another state 
the federal law requires that the net 
weight of gain in the bags be marked 
upon them. Each bag should contain 
the quantity indicated by the marks 
on the outside, that is if the bags are 
marked “100 pounds” they should con- 
tain 100 pounds of grain, actual 
weight, 





NEW TEST FOR ACID SOILS, 





A smiple little device has been per- 
fected at the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment station which promises io 
be of great value in improving and de- 
veloping many of the soils of the 
state. It was devised by Prof. Emil 
Truog. By its use it is possible to 
tell how acid a soil is and how much 
lime will have to be applied to cor- 
rect this acidity. 

It consists of an alcohol burner, a 
cup to measure soil, a graduate io 
measure water, a few strips of paper, 





and some chemicals which can be pur- | 


chased at any drug store. It is “no 
trick” to mix the water, soil and 


chemical together in a flask and set | 


this mixture over the alcohol burner 
until it boils. Then by laying one of 
the strips of paper, soaked in another 


chemical, over the mouth of the flask | 


for two minutes, observing the color | 
the paper turns’ and comparing this ' 
with a card of standard colors, ihe | 
farmer knows definitely 
acid is in his soil. 
by the boiling mixture 
strips of this paper in shades from 
light yellow to black depending on 
how much acid is present to set free 
the gas. 

The test can be made in the field 
and by anyone who will follow the di- 
rections. It is described in Bulletin 
249, a copy of which will be sent to 
any resident of the state who applies 
to the director of the experiment sta- 
tion, Madison, Wis. 


how “much 
The Bas given off | 
colors the | 











More Money 
From Wheat 


$7.46 per acre profit, 
over and above the cost of 
fertilizers was obtained 
from the use of fertilizers 
on wheat on farms in 10 
Indiana Counties when 
wheat sold at $1 per bushel. 
11% bushels increased 
yield per acre was ob- 
tained from fertilizers, 


(See Indiana Experiment Station Cir- 
cular No. 23, Revised Edition, 
July, 1912). 


Our free wheat bulletin tells how to 
select and apply fertilizer for 
biggest profite. Write 
THE MIDDLE WEST SOIL 
IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
of the National Fertilizer Association 
919 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BLDG., CHICAGO 




























Plantfood Paves Prosperity’s Path 
94 Ride a RANGER 
Sede! Diva biexcle tee ee Buy « weching 
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why acme he wish to keep it. 
Low | FACTORY gost, ee 
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J Mead Cycle Ce., Dept. 1-318 Chicage 








Gold plated Locket, 22-inch Chain, 
Set w ens i Locket, 22-inch Vv 
handsome. Free for selling only 
igo artand religious pictures af 106 
ea Gold filled Ring, set with § 
brilliants given for promptness, 
We trust you with ogee unti} 
sold, and give an extra gift for 
mptness. Send name today. 
‘eople's Supply Co., Dept. pw 716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 


7 Embroidery Pieces, 10° 
Table Set Bargain! 


: What makes the table 

more attractive than white 
embroidery! This seven- 
Piece table set, consist! 
of one centerpiece and 
doilies to match, is stamped 
on white art linene, } ys 
wide, We will inclade free 
with each set, an 8-pagé 
booklet illustrated with all 
the principal} stitches in 
embroidery with d 
tion of each stitch. 

All sent postpaid for 
only 10 cents. 


Century Mercantile 
Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

















FREE 


This Steel Document Box 


Made of Bessemer Steel. 


Fire and Burglar Proof. 


Sent Anywhere in the U.S. Prepaid- 


Every person needs a 
Strong, Stee] Lock Box of 
this kind. Deeds, Mort- 
gages, Bonds, Notes, In- 
surance Policies and Pri- 
vate Papers are too valu- 
able to have pigeon-holed 
loosely about the house. 
Even though you keep 
them permanently in a 
safe deposit vault, it is 
dangerous to carry them 
loosely in your pocket to 
and from the bank. 

This Steel Document 
Box is constructed of 


Bessemer steel and heavily coated with black enamel. 


Lid fits closely into a grooved 
by 2 in. deep. It Insures Safety and Sav 


papers go ‘unprotected another minute. Send for the box at once. 


Our FREE Steel Document Box Offer 


8end us 75 cents and we will comnts i ee six months to Colman’s 

grea gs wee paper for a full year, called “Our 

omer which is the weekly edition of a famous daily paper, and we will forward 
tely prepaid and Free the Steel Document Box shown above. 


Fill in this Coupon and Mail Now For Free Document Box. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Rural World, and also send you a 


Address 


edge on the bottom half. 
locks with an individual ke key and just fits your coat 
ves 



















You can’t cut it with an ax. 
Hinges are on inside. It 

et. Size 11 in. long, 5 in. wide 
Worry. You should not let your 
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CATTLE FEEDING AND SELLING 
IN THE SOUTH, 


The South has long been seriously 
handicapped in an agricultural way 
through lack of suitable markets for 
her products. This Mack of adequate 
markets particularly has kept back 
the development of the southern cat- 
tle growing and feeding industry. The 
south has long since proved that she 
can produce beef at a cheaper cost per 
pound than can almost any other sec- 
tion of the country. 

The South Carolina extension de- 
partment in co-operation with the de- 
partment of agriculture in Washing- 
ion, in several recent co-operative cat- 
tle sales in South Caretina apparently 
has devised a practical methed of get- 
ting buyer and seller together. 

The practice im that state as weH as 
in many other southern states has 
heretofore been to market cattle off 
grass in the fall. During the past 
year a good many small farmers in 
South Carolina were induced to feed 
their cattle through the winter instead 
of handling them accerding toe their 
previous practice. These small farm- 
ers, owning from one to five head of 
cattle, were given expert supervision 
aad advice concerning the feeding of 
their stock, and they followed the in- 
struction of the experts who has su- 
pervision of the work. The cattle 
were fed around three local points 
with the view of finishing them at the 
same time so as to facilitate the mat- 
ter of concentrating the cattle on sale 
day. Co-operative sales were held 
from April 14 to 16, at Rock Hill, 
Greenwood, and Winnsboro, S. C. Buy- 
ets were in attendance from New 
York City, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton as well as from local points. 
These men seemed to be well satis- 
fied with their purchase and promised 
their hearty co-operation in the fu- 
ture, 

While the sales were very satisfac- 
tory to both the cattlemen and the 
buyers, plans are already on foot for 
further improving the general plan of 
operation. ‘The plan for next year is 
to feed the cattle around four central 
Points. At each of these points an ef- 
fort is to be made to build yards with 
fiough peng of sufficient size to ac- 
Commodate alt cattle intended for 
Sale in that community. Upon arrival 
at these pens under supervision of a 
Competent salesman and assistants, 
the cattle will be marked and careful- 
ly graded. Upon the sale of each lot 
the animals therein will be,weighed 
Separately so that credit may be given 
to the owner of these particular ani- 
Mals, 

At the present time products of the 
South are used in finishing not only 
some of her own cattle, but the cattle 
of all other parts of the United States 
8% well. In addition there is shipped 
‘Mnually from the South to European 
‘untries more than 300,000 tons of 
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Colman’s Rural World was 

established in 1848 . by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the Grst Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a cliarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal bas attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 


readers. 
Coiman’s Rural World 
strives to bring the 


greatest good to the great- 
est number at ali times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulmess and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and, 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each tn- 


dividual subscriber. Our ¢ 
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or island possessions for DOTKINe GEue : CY, 
one dollar per year or 140 Nassau St., New York City, 


three years for two dollars. _ 
R. BR. RING, 
707 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Colman’s Rural World is 
mailed postpaid to any 
address in the United States 


All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give old 
and new addresses. — 


Colman’s Rural World ts breeders taking part in the discussion 


published every Thursday " , 
ab 048 Eades Bueeen, Gae- were substantially unanimous in de 
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tributed articies on perti- lari : 
nent subjects are invitea. j} ©@Ting that a white bull should be 
Photographs suitable for re- chosen for this purpose. One or two 


production eaiso will be wel- 
comed. Address ali com- 
munications to COLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 La- | 


deciared for the red, none for the roan. 
Indeed, some breeders went further 
and maintained that in herds where 








cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Entered in the postoffice 








NORMAN J. COLMAN, 

advertisers are rewarded First U. S. Secretary of at St. Louis, Mo., as second- white bulls had been used ag often as 
i excellent results. Agriculture. class matter. " a 

reds or roans, the coloration was rich- 

er and more dependably pleasing than 

cettonseed meal and cake. This ma- catching their winged prey as they go, in those where sires with darker coats 


terial is shipped from this country be- 
cause there is insufficient market for it 
at home. One country in Europe feeds 
annually an average of over 500 
pounds of oil cake, chiefly cottonseed 
cake, to each of the mature cattle 
within that country. The people of 
this country know tess of its feeding 
value than these European farmers 
do. A very targe per cent of this ma- 
terial could be used in the south for 
cattle-feeding purposes, if seme suc- 
cessful method of markcting the cat- 
tle of the small farmers could be 
found. 

It ig hoped that these sales will re- 
sult in a general stimulus to the cat- 
tle industry of that - section since a 
great many farmers were in attend- 
ance and all were very enthusiastic 
over the outcome of the sale. Such 
meetings and the kind of enthusiasm 
that was here evinced are sure to re- 
sult im general improvement in the 
quality and methods employed in the 
feeding of the cattle, as well as in bet- 
ter systems of marketing. 





MYSTERIOUS CHIMNEY SWIFT. 





Much has been learned about bird 
migration, but much yet remains to be 
learned, and the following is one of 
the mest curious and interesting of the 
unsolved problems. The chimney- 
swift is one of the most abundant and 
best-known birds of castern United 
States. With troops of fledglings 
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40 Years Ago e@e 20 Years Ago 


In Colman’s Rural 


(Issue of June 12, 1875.) 

A grade Shorthorn cow in Mas- 
sachusetts gave 10,757 pounds of 
milk from April 1, 1874, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1875. 





“Proper” wheat is the name of 
a California variety which is said 
to be attracting attention there 
because of its early maturity, 


cellent quality of the flour made 
from it. 





The worst of everything is the 
greediness of men for land. A 
newcomer will put his last dollar 
in land, and go in debt for his 
house and farming tools, and in 
99 cases out of 100, he will find 


himself at the end of a dozen 
years worse off than when he first 
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had been given constant preference te 
the total exclusion of the white. 
Providing that both pedigree and in- 
dividuality are up to standard, a 
Shorthorn bull that is white is as good 
as one that is red or roan, and for the 
the water or hibernate in tho mud, as purpose above referred to he may be 
was believed of old, their obliteration better. 
could not be more complete. In the astvtieurtinnneatiatnaettaed 
last week in March a joyful twittering PROTECTING ROBINS AND BLUE- 
far overhead announces their return BIRDS, 
to the Gulf coast, but their hiding eae 
place during the intervening five The economic importance of keep- 
months is still the swift’s secret. ing our robins and bluebirds supplied 
with food is emphasized in U. S. Bul- 
letin No. 171, entitled “Food of the 
Robins and Bluebirds of the United 
States.” These twe members of the 
thrush family are most attractive and 
desirable assistants to the farmer, re- 
ducing the insects that prey on his 
crops besides eating a number of un- 
dcsirable weed seeds. However, as 
they are very generally distributed 
throughout the United States and are 
usually abundant wherever found, it 
sometimes becomes a problem to pro- 
vide for them when the supply of in- 
sects and wild berries is insufficient 
and the birds have to resort to culti- 
vated ‘crops to sustain life. In order 
to keep the birds from destroying val- 
uable crops the department's biologist 
advises that they be provided with 
adequate supplies of wild fruits and 
berries by their human friends. Orna- 
mental trees and shrubs which furnish 
these may be planted in the vicinity of 
cultivated crops for this purpose. 


and lodging by night in tall chimneys, 
the flocks drift slowly south joining 
with other bands, until on the north- 
ern céast of the Gulf of Mexico they 
beceme an innumerable host. Then 
they disappear. Did they drop into 





NOTHING WRONG WITH WHITE AS 
COLOR FOR SHORTHORNS. 


Broken colors are convincing evi- 
dence that something is wrong some- 
where in the management of a Sheort- 
hora herd. Even the too frequent re- 
currence of certain unpopular marks 
op otherwise well liked coats not only 
offend the eye of the good judge, but 
are also indications of the breeder's 
indifference. Sometimes undesirable 
colors may Crop out in a herd unex- 
pectedly and in both cases, of course, 
the remedy is to be applied by the use 
ef a whole-colored bull intelligently 
chosen for this corrective purpose. 

In England lately a discussion took 
place as to the color of the sire that 
should be used with the object of even- 
ing up, standardizing as it were, the 
celoring of a Shorthern herd and get- 
ting rid quickly of broken coats. The 


x In selecting breeding stock, the rec- 
z ords of the near ancestors are the ones 
ka to be studied most closely. The more 








World. 
(Issue of June 13, 1896.) remote the ancestors the less its influ- 
Wheat harvest commenced in ence on the individual. 
Pettis county, Mo., last week, a + a — 
date much earlier than usual. z Advertised goods are everywhere 
Throughout central Missourithere * recognized as standard in quality and 


price; they have to be or go out of 
business. Look over the advertise- 
mentg in this paper. 


will be only about two-thirds of J 
an average crop. 





The cause of agriculture in our 
common schools is making snail's Ka 
pace. Agitation of the subject, 
half-hearted and half-convinced 
of its legitimacy, is not calculat- 
ed to achieve a great end. 


Stock yard experts say that the 
visible supply of cattle in the country 
is less than 35,000,000 head, and they 
predict meat at 50 cents a pound and 
shoes at $10 a pair in the near future 
unless more cattle are raised. Mr, 
Farmer take warning in time! If you 
don’t keep stock you'll soon have to 
do a lot of walking over a lot of worn- 
out land in order to raise enough 
grain to live. And you won't have te 
wear out many pairs of $10-shoes de- 
ing it to take all the profit out of the 
work. Spare the calf and breed the 
cowl 





of business and trade. It is na- 
ture’s law. Poor farmers will be 
squeezed to death. There is no 
way to prevent it. The poor mer- 
chant goes down, and the shift- 
less mechanic never gets ahead; 
the same rule must work with the 
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Survival of the fittest is the law 
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tiller of the soil. : 
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Culture of Drug Plants 


Not Unusually Profitable---Knowledge of 
Market Conditions Essential to Success. 


LTHOUGH a large amount of 
A money is spent annually for the 
importations of crude drugs, and 
the extermination of a number of val- 
uable native drug plants is threatened, 
government specialists do not beheve 
that the growing of drug plants offers 
any unusual opportunities for profit to 
the American farmer. Drug piants 
are subject to the same diseases and 
risks as other crops and, in addition, 
knowledge of the best methods of cul- 
tivation and handling is less general 
than in the case of other and better 
known crops. In issuing a new bul- 
letin, Farmers’ Bulletin 663, “Drug 
Plants Under Cultivation,” the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, therefore, warns 
farmers that in order to have the cul- 
tivation of drug plants financially suc- 
cessful in this country, the introduc- 
tion of improved methods and the ex- 
tensive use of machinery is probably 
necessary. Under these circum- 
stances the natural tendency will be 
to increase the production in the in- 
terest of economy. The demand for 
many drug plants, however, is so lim- 
ited that if large areas are brought 
under cultivation there is considerable 
danger of overproducton. Prospective 
growers are urged, therefore, to ac- 
quaint themselves with market con- 
ditions before investing any consid- 
erable sum of money in this way. 
Many Kinds for Cultivation. 

On the other hand, the number of 
drug plants which may be grown in 
the United States is large. Many na- 
tive medicinal plants which are found 
in their wild state in a few sections 
have been successfully cultivated in 
situations far beyond their natural 
range. In suitable soil and under fa- 
vorable weather conditions the foliow- 
ing plants have done well under culti- 
vation in numerous places in the 
Central and Eastern states and, if the 
difference in climatic conditions is not 
too great will probably be suitable in 
other regions: 


Anise, Echinacea, 
Belladonna, Elecampane, 
Burdock, Fennel, 
Caraway, Henbane, 
Catnip, Horehound, 
Camomile, Pennyroyal, 
Conium, Sage, 
Coriander, Stammonium, 
Digitalis, Tansy, 
Dill, Thyme. 
Difficult to Propagate. 
The bulletin already mentioned con- 


tains specific instructions for the cul- 
tivation of each of these plants and 
of a number of others. In general, it 
may be said that many wild medicinal 


plants are much more difficult to 
propagate from seeds than species 
eommonly grown in gardens. More- 


over, in growing medicinal plants from 
seed it is much better to start the 
plants in a greenhouse or hotbed than 
to sow the seed directly in the field. 
Under any circumstances, the prep- 
aration of the soil is of prime impor- 
tance. A seed bed prepared by thor- 
oughly mixing equal parts or garden 
soil, leaf mold, well rotted manure, 
and clean sand will be suitable for the 
germination of most seed. The heav- 
ier the soil the greater the quantity 
of seed should be. 
Harvesting the Crops. 

Drug plants grown for their roots 
are usually harvested in the fall or 
early in the spring while the plant is 
still dormant. Roots collected during 
the growing season often shrink exces- 
sively in drying, which in all cases 
must be thoroughly done. Large roots 
are usually split or sliced, spread in 
thin layers on clean floors, and stirred 
or turned frequently. The process of 
drying may take several weeks, al- 
though the time can be reduced by the 
use of artficial heat. Good ventilation 
lg an essential in order that the moist- 
ure driven off from the roots may be 
allowed to escape. 

Leaves and herbs are usually har- 
vested when the plants are in flower. 
Picking by hand in the field is a slow 
process, and the entire plant is; there- 
fore, often cut and the leaves stripped 


after the plants have been brought in. 
Flowers may be gathered either by 
hand, which is a laborious method, or 
by devices similar to a cranberry 
scoop or a seed stripper. 

Market Conditions, 

In addition to the care and knowl- 
edge needed for the production of 
these medicinal plants, the grower 
must be familiar with market condi- 
tons. In many cases there is no local 
market for the product, and the grow- 
er should then send samples to deal- 
ers in crude drugs or the manufactur- 
ers of medicinal preparations in order 
to obtain a price for his crop. Some 
growers who have been careful to 
Maintain a very high quality in their 
product have succeeded in building up 
a trade at a price a little above the 
prevailing market quotations. It is al- 
so possible to secure a contract for 
the sale of the entre crop in advance, 
thus insuring a definite market. In 
general, the bulletin says, the growing 
of drug plants in this country seems to 
be more suitable to well equipped cul- 
tivators who devote themselves en- 
tirely to it than to the general farmer 
who looks upon it only as-a minor 
source of income. 





SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS FOR 
AMATEUR GARDENERS. 





Cultivation should be the slogan 
that should be adopted by every one 
who has a small garden, says Michael 
F. Ahearn, associate professor of 
horticulture in the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College. Hoe, rake and fingers 
are efficient tools for the cultivation 
of small gardens. Cultivation” con- 
serves the moisture, kills the weeds, 


from the acre at 


Fert. 
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MORE and BETTER WHEAT 


less cost to grow, 


— Two hundred to four hundred pounds of 


Armours 











"zers 


drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-growth, insure 
early maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; 
a good clover catch and a more profitable grain crop— 


IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 


Write for ‘‘More Money From Wheat.”’ 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS Dept. 118, 


Nashville, Tenn. N.C, 
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cost. 
views. 


colored on enameled card board. Just 


Historical Spots of America—25 views 
of the most famous historical places. 

A Visit to Washington—25 views of the 
great sights and a visit to Mount Vernon 
and Arlington Cemetery. 

Trip to China, Japan and the Orient— 
25 views, showing life as it is in both 
great empires. 

Trip to the Philippines with Uncle 





aerates the soil, and increases’ the 
supply of plant food. Professor 
Ahearn has prepared some very prac- 
tical rules for the boys and girls who 
have entered the square rod garden 
contests conducted by the extension 
division of the college. These rules, 
are of interest to any one who has 
a@ small garden. 

“Thinning is a necessity for garden 


vegetables particularly of lettuce, 
onions, beets, parsnips, carrots, and 
radishes,” says Professor Ahearn. “It 


is more practical to thin at two or 
three different times than to do all 
the thinning at once. Several thin- | 
nings give an opportunity for the se- 
lection of more uniform products. 

“Watering should be very carefully 
done. Too much is just as bas as in- 
sufficient. Always irrigate or sprinkle 
the vegetables in the evening. There 
will be less evaporation. The best 
way to apply water to the garden is 
to make shallow ditches with a hoe 
between the rows and permit the 
water to run in the ditches. As soon 
after watering as the soil will permit 
the garden should be cultivated. 





“Insect pests are prevalent. this 
season,” says Professor Ahearn. “If 
the flea beetle has been eating the 


radish, spray with powdered arsenate 
of lead and lime, or with arsenate of 
lead dissolved in water. For the green 
aphis—these insects feed upon the 
under side of the leaves sucking the 
juices—spray with soap and water, 
one pound of soap to six gallons of 


water. Cut worms are likely to be 
troublesome. Bran mash is a good 
remedy. Use two or three ounces of 


sugar or similar quantity of glucose 
or molasses to a gallon of water and 
sufficient bran—about one pound to 
a gallon—to make when stirred, a 
mixture that will readily run through 
the fingers.” 





Plant a few Lima beans. The 
dwarf varieties ripen a little ahead of 
the pole sorts and-are as good. 

The onion maggot, which does a 
lot of mischief, may be fought with a 
new spray compounded to kill the fly 
which lays the eggs from which the 
maggots come. This spray should be 
applied before the maggots appear, 
with a coarse spray. The mixture 
consists of one pint of Orleans mo- 
lasses, one sixth of an ounce of so- 
dium arsenite, and one gallon of wa- 
ter. 





Sam’s Soldier Boys—25 views of the life 
of the soldier boy in the Philippines, with 
views of the Phili- 


AROUND THE WORLD 


4 7 4 
With Stereoscopic Views 
ERE is your opportunity to see the most wonderful sights of the world without 
We have prepared an instructive and interesting series of sterographic 
All these views are made from the original negatives and are beautifully 


teaches the children geography in a delightful and simple way. 


the thing for your school or home. It 


Germany and a Trip Down the Rhine— 
25 wonderful places in Germany are rep- 
resented in this set. 

A Tour of Italy and the Swiss Alps— 
25 views, including the historical spots of 
Italy, and views of the Swiss Alps 

A Trip to the West Indies—25 views, 
including the Jamaica earthquake. A 
very interesting set. 

An Automobile Trip Around New York 
City—25 views of a drive around New 
York, showing all 
the great sights of 





pinos. 

Tour Through 
Dixie Land — 25 
views of the prin- 
cipal places through 
the South. 

A Tour of the Big 
Cities of America— 
25 views of New 
York, Chicago, Phil- 





the greatest city in 
America. 

San Francisco Be- 
fore and After—This 
is one of the most 
interesting sets of 
views of the civilized 








adelphia, Boston 
and other big cities. 

The Great Northwest and a Visit to 
the Yellowstone National Park—25 views 
of Yellowstone National Park, Garden of 
the Gods, Pike’s Peak, etc. 

Life of Christ—25 views, reproductions 
of the great paintings of Christ’s last 
movements on Calvary 

Tour of Palestine oni the Holy Land— 
25 views. 

A Trip Across the Panama Canal—25 
views, including the great engineering 
feats of the Twentieth Century. 

A Tour Through England and France— 
25 views of the most historical and cele- 
brated places in both of these interesting 
countries. 


We will give two Full 


OFFER 


Each of the Above Sets Contain bag a Full-size Views in Colors. 
Sets o 5 
subscription to Colman’s Rural World at 50 cents. 


STEREOSCOPE GIVEN 


handle—all complete, securely boxed and postpaid, 
it free, with six sets of 25 views each, upon receipt of subscriptions amounting to $2.00. 


COLMAN’S RURAL, WORLD, 


world. It shows the 

view of one of the 

most magnificent 

cities before and 

gd its destruction by earthquake and 
re. 

Around the World with Uncle Sam’s 


Battleships—25 views, showing the dif- 
ferent parts of the world visited by the 
fleet and the life of the sailor boys. 

Tour Through Norway and Sweden— 
25 views, known as the Views of the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. 

French Cook and Comic Lover Series— 
25 views of comical love scenes. 

Niagara Falls and Watkins Glen—25 
views in winter and summer. 

A Visit to Rome and Venice—25 views 
which are simply magnificent and gorge- 
ous. 


Views each with each six months 


We will send a beautiful Gun-Metal 
Stereoscope with properly adjusted 
lenses, velvet-tipped hood, swivel 
will send 


for 50 cents. Or we 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FAILURE OF BLOSSOMS TO 


SET FRUIT. 


THE 





The failure of orchard trees to set 
fruit, in spite of the fact that an 


abundance of blossoms is produced, is~ 


due to one or more of several causes. 
These are as follows: 

1. Self-sterility—Many varieties of 
apples and pears are self-sterile. That 
is, they are not capable of setting 
fruit properly unless pollen from 
another variety is used. For example, 
Bartlett and Kiefer pears, in many 
locations, when they are planted in 
solid blocks, give less satisfactory re- 
sults than when they are planted with 
such varieties as Lawrence, Duchess, 
and Anjou. With apples and pears it 
is good practice to mix varieties. 
However, if varieties with proper af- 
finities are selected, one- variety to 
furnish the pollen is as good as a 
number. 

2. Frozen pistils—The pistil, the 
part of the flower to develop fruit. is 
more easily frozen than other parts 
of flower. Hence the pistil may be 
frozen while other flower parts are 





not affected; consequently, blossoms 
are formed but fail to set fruit. 

3. Weak trees—Trees in a weak 
condition, although blooming abund- 
antly, often fail to set fruit. 

4. Rain and snow—The pistil may 
be mechanically injured and the pol- 
len washed away by rain or snow at 
the time when blossoms are open. 

5. Excessive growth of wood— 
Blossoms often drop in great numbers 
when the tree is forming an exces- 
sive amount of wood. 


6. Over abundance of nitrogen 
fertilizers. 

7. Diseased buds. 

8. Spraying—Heavy spraying of 


trees, especially before pollination 
has in some few instances resulted iD 
a loss of blossoms. This is not sel 


ious however.—W. W. Robbins, Cold- 


rado Agricultural College. 





The beauty of a shade tree depends 
on its even natural growth. It must 
be pruned to prevent the growing © 
too many branches, to give shape 
and to cut out dead wood, but the 
pruning should not mutilate the tree 
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wISSOURI LIGHT HARNESS HORSE 
NEWS AND VIEWS. 





Editor, Rural World:—They have a 
short track at Kansas City, Missouri, 
and a driving club that is scouring the 
woods for speed. W. A. Roll, that 
owned and developed Corporal Hunt- 
er, 2:1914, has a promising colt or two. 
R. R. Green, one of your readers in 
Qklahoma, is breeding a couple of 
mares to R. Ambush, 2:09%. Carl 
Rothenheber, manager of the Colman 
Stock Farm, at Creve. Couer, Mo., re- 
ports the sale of 14 head of horses and 
elts, and says, “I have nothing in 
training,” many of this spring colts, 
by Baron Moko and Baron Reaper, 
2:0914, so you see buyers are getting 
Not only bargains because 


bargains. 
they are in the rough, but because 
there are few breeders that under- 


stand mating for speed as well as 
Rothenheber and he gives his time and 
personal attention to the farm breed- 
ing. What is true of Rothenheber is 
also true of Henry Stebbins, in charge 
of the breeding at Tangner Stock 
farm, Carthage, Mo. Both have sires 
at head with records of 2:09% and 
both have choice brood mares. 

No one would have thought three 
years ago when Baron Will Tell took 
atime record of 2:291%4, he would be 
ag popular in the stud as he is nuw— 
not yet ten years of age, with two in 
the list and one of the two, Baroness 
Parmelia, 2:161%4, second in_ three- 
year-old race at the Missouri State 
Fair, when she drove Electric Patch 
to his record of 2:09%, the first three- 
year-old 2:10 record ever made in 
Missouri 

They say that our new state fair 
secretary igs not only a saddle horse 
admirer but quite a hand himself in 
training and showing on the tan bark. 
If this be true, he wants to get busy 
among the fraternity and see that 
some of the saddle horse men are 
taught the true inwardness of the 
state stallion laws promulgated by the 
importers of foreign horse stock and 
given to the agricultural readers by 
professors and teachers of agricul- 
tural institutions as conducive to im- 
provement in horse breeding. There 
is not one of the professors at Man- 
hattan, Purdue, or Columbia that does 
not know, if he knows anything, that 
with all the improvement we have 
made in light harness and saddle 
horse breeding in the last 30 years, the 
average farm horse of the United 
States does not approach in value or 
usefulness what he was in 1885. The 
present secretary of our great state 
fair can do more good for himself, his 
fair and his state by taking a stand in 
Opposition to all such teaching as that 
the horse stock of Illinois, Kansas, 
Ohio or Nebraska has been improved 
by the stallion laws of those states, 
or that any of them approach in value 
the horse stock of Kentucky or Mis- 
souri. 

Carthage and Springfield have each 
about five public trainers at work on 
their respective tracks. North Gift, by 
Northman, 2:22%, in place of a draft 
horse in the same hands at the same 
sland, is proving that the farmers of 
Jasper county are not swallowing the 
teaching of any exponent of the short 
lived, unsound, importations of 
Europe as against the two best breeds 
ever used—the gaited saddle horse and 
the American standard trotter, among 
which are included many of the de- 
cendants of the Morgans of Vermont, 
the best roadster ever bred. 

While living, Halis Green Mountain 
Morgan was recognized as among the 

st. His son, Bullet, down in Tenn- 
fssee, sired Grandma, dam of Dark- 
hess (raced by the elder Madison, 
father of Leonard and his brother, 
both of whom have been Missouri race 
rivers), was second many times in 
— and better, bred to J. H. L., 
08%, gave us Very Direct, the 


youngest sire of a 2:10 race pacer ever 
bred in Missouri. 

Ernest Gray, of Verona, Lawrence 
county, Mo., has a nice filly by his son 
of McE! Roberts, sire of 29. trotters, 
nine pacers. The dam of the filly is 
by Kankakee; second dam, by hing 
Herod, 2:16%, with the blood of Mam- 
brino King on an inbred Morgan 
foundation, one of the gamest trotting 
colts I ever saw race. Mr. Gray could 
never be as proud of a yard full of 
foreign plugs he had bred as he ig of 
this little migs. 

Some of your readers will remember 









I called their attention to an article 
purporting to be from a breeder of 20 
years experience, claiming a mare 
could not bring a good horse colt after 
raising a mule. John L, House, of 
this county, nine years ago, bought a 
mare of W, F. Brite, of Barry county 
(a mare with two standard crosses), 
and bred her to Skagg’s Kiosk, a son 
of Kiosk, best son of Krimlin, 2:07%, 
got a stud colt now in the stud. Pre- 
vious to 1915 her last two foals were 
mules. Today she has at her side a 
sister to the horse, Mr. House says is 
the best colt she ever foaled. Mr. 
House’s experience is common.—L. E. 
Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 


The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; 
he may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery or a dry- 
goods store; he may operate a 
copper mine or a telephone com- 
pany. THe creates or distributes 
some commodity to be used by 
other people. 





THE SPEED OF THE TEAM. 





A writer in an agricultural contem- 
porary on the above subject says: We 
happened to be in the company of a 
farmer the other day watching a team 
of horses engaged in plowing. The ‘ 
speed was slow, painfully slow, and Heis always hard at work to sup- 
our friend, after making a mental cal- | ply the needs of others, and in return 


culation as to how much plowing h hi d i d 
would be done in a day at that rate,| 2€ has his Own needs supplied, 


and the cost of the work, remarked | 
that if the horses belonged to him, | 
| 
| 





All of us are doing business 
with business men so constantly 
that we accept the benefits of this 
| intercourse without question, as we 


“they would have to move a bit faster.” | 
What was the cause of the slow | 

speed? Was it the man behind the 

plow, and, on his account, merely a 

habit or movement that the horses had accept the air we breathe. Most 

got into or was their strength im- | . ‘ 

paired by ill-condition and inadequate | of us have little to do with govern- 


ee a this particular | DY Yet We recognize the differ- 
ever having seen is particular . 

. ¥ lence between business methods 
but we do know the necessity of feed- | 
ing horses well if we are to get a full | gle ‘ 

We know that it is to the in- 

that it is an easy matter to get into | : 
the habit of moving slowly, and if the | terest of the business man to do 
of the team, the sum total! of difference 
at the end of a week’s work will be | 
amount done and the monetary outlay 
in respect of it—H. Mortimer, Illi- | 








Doing Business with a Business Concern 


of the goverfiment man is to see 
that we do something for ourselves 


—that is, to control and regulate, 
We pay them both, but of the 


two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, it 
requires a high type of organization 
and must employ the best business 
methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness ‘of selling its commodity — 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 


provided, 


The democratic relation be- 
tween the customer and the busi- 
ness concern has been indispen- 
sable, providing for the United 
States the best and most universal 
telephone service of any country 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








SS 





team before, we are unable to say, 

| and government methods. 
day’s work out of them. We also know | 

: ; 
speed is below the average capabilities | something for us, while the function 
considerable, both as regards the 
nois. ° 

| One Policy 

| 


LONG DISTANCE RIDES, 





In the April issue of Bailey’s Mag- 
azine of Sports and Pastimes the sub- 
ject of dispatch riders and military 
riders is discussed by Mr. Harold 
Macfarlane, who tells stories of many 


and his horse forty-five pounds. 





TO MAKE WHITEWASH. 





long and hazardous tasks set soldiers Whitewash is usually made by} 
in the performance of their duties. slacking lime with water, adding | 
Dealing with other long-distance mili- More water and applying with a) 


tary rides, he tells us that in October, brush or broom. 
1892, Count Stahrenberg, an Austrian way we did it down on the farm. 
officer, rode from Vienna to Berlin, a 
minutes on one horse, a feat that ings and which I believe has been 
probably represents the 
mark for an equestrian with one ment reports is 
mount. 


made as follows: 


together eclipse that of 


Skikutz, the Russian officer, who in dissolved in warm _ water, 
(Government of Plotzk) to ride to thin paste, half a pound of powdere 
Petrograd (then, of course, called St. Spanish whiting and one ppund of 


Petersburg) on a twenty-year-old bay clear glue, dissolved in warm water. | 
stallion that he had purchased for Mix and let the compound stand for | 
Apply as hot as pos- | 


was 1,250 miles, the adventurous lieu- sible, using a brush kept especially | Sipal ontgetion io 
embroidery. with 
Qeacripticn_ of. each 


£15. As the distance to be covered several days. 


tenant of the 15th Tartar Uhlan regi- for the purpose. 

ment realized that to get the animal This whitewash will cost more than 
to his destination in a state more the other but makes a very white 
tangible than its name—Prisrak smooth surface and is quite enduring. 
(Phantom)—suggested, it would be Where whitewash is applied to rough 
necessary to nurse it with 
therefore he devised a method with fectant purposes a more suitable mix- 
that object. Twelve hours a day were ture is ma by adding water and 
spent on the road, and the plan of some disinfectant to slacked lime. The 
campaign adopted was to follow every above formula is intended more for 
trot of a mile and a half with a walk inside finishing where in some places 
of three-quarters of a mile, while it will be quite as satisfactory as the 
every second trot found the traveler. more expensive paint.—Geo. H. Glov- 
leading his steed for three-quarters of er, Colorado Agricultural College. 

a mile. Averaging forty-four miles a ; . 

day, with a longest ride of eight miles, | Wisconsin dairy products have in- 
the lieutenant covered the journey in creased 85 per cent in value during 
less than a month, in the course of the past five years. 





—— SS 


which he lost six pounds in wenat, | 


At least this is the 


A whitewash that will last longer | 
distance of 430 miles, in 71 hours 34 than one season on the inside of build- 











high-water recommended in one of the govern | RE 


| doz. Free cakes of Complexion Soap 


But, brilliant though it was, Slack half a bushel of lime with boil- needed. W. TYRRELL WARD, 214 Institute Place, Chicago 


the enterprise cannot be said to al- ing water, keeping it covered; strain | 


TO ANY WOMAN. Bea:tifol 42-Piese Gold 
Decorated Dinner Set for distributing only 8 
Ne money or experiente 





Lieutenant and add a peck of salt that has been ! 
three | 


1909 blithely started off from Riepin pounds of ground rice, boiled to a| 


white art linene 
Size i2x18 inches. 
We include with 
esch tray an eight 


TRAY mara 10¢ 


“This pretty tra . 
qd | torEyeiet Embroid- 





is stamped on 


ewbroider 





ptitcd. All cept postpaid for 106; 


Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Mo, 





care, boards, fence posts, etc, for disin- | 
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CATTLE FORDEEF 


AND FOR 


Miri 


WEATHER FAVORS “ERGOTISK” 
IN CATTLE, 














That the rainy days of late May and 
early June have varying results in the 
world of bugdom and the fungous 
families is evident from a warning the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
waves (a la red flag) on authority of 
State Veterinarian Dr. D. F. Luckey. 
Doctor Luckey, now recognized na- 
tionally as an expert on the discases 
of live stock, (cattle in particular), is 
always on the alert to protect our 
stockmen, and on finding the condi- 
tions favorable to trouble he pleads 
for extreme caution in these werds: 

“The indications are that ergotism 
may be more or less prevalent among 
Missouri cattle in the near future. 
Those who are pasturing grasses of 
any kind that have headed out must 
leok out for this trouble. It is most 
likely to occur on bluegrass pastures, 
especially those where the grass is 
rank and is forming seed. 

“During wet weather, like we have 
been having, the seed of the grass is 
apt to become diseased and develop a 
fungous growth in the place of the 
healthy seed. The grains of ergot, 
when they appear, can be found scat- 
tered through the heads of the grass 
and appear as slender, black bedies— 
considerably larger than the blue- 
grass seed. Their discovery in 2 pas- 
ture requires a very close examina- 
tion, 

“A gufficient quantity of ergot taken 
in. with the food causes a contraction 
of the small arteries and tends to 
shut off the blood supply to the ex- 

_tremities. Lameness is noticed first. In 
the advanced stages, an angry-looking 
sore appears circling the fetlock. In 
extreme cases, a toe, or even the 
whole foot, may break off. 

“Those who are pasturing bluegrass, 
red-top, or other grasses which have 
headed out, should frequently ¢x- 
amine the heads of the grass to as- 


a 
w 


-- certain whether the ergot is develop- 


ing. -Watch cattle and other animals 
closely for symptoms of lameness. On 


‘ the first appearance of any lameness, 


change the animals to another pas- 
ture. 

“Run a mower over the pasture and 
keep stock off it until a new growth 
of grass comes out where the cattle 
can get it without eating the heads 
that have been cut down. If the rainy 
weather continues, this trouble is al- 
most sure to occur in a large number 
of pastures and it will pay well to 
run a mower over the grass, cutting 
off the heads, before the ergot is form- 
ed. This will be almost necessary 
where only one pasture is avajlable. 

“If ergotism appears in a _ herd, 
promptly move the stock and give 
each animal a full dose of purgative. 
For cattle, use epsom salts, giving 
mature animals one and one-half to 
two pounds, and to yearlings three- 
fourths of a pound. Dissolve the salts 
in a liberal quantity of water.” 





TO GET SIZE IN STEERS ON THE 
RANCH. 





Where size cannot be obtained in 
steers by feed in places in which feed 
is scarce, it cannot be obtained by 
breeding and inheritance. This is the 
statement of E. N. Wentworth, pro- 
fessor of animal breeding in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

“Many cattlemen in the short grass 
and short feed country,” says Pro- 
fessor Wentworth, “cannot obtain size 
in their steers by feed, due to its 
scarcity, and hence try to obtain it 
by breeding and inheritance, through 
the introduction of big-boned and 
large framed bulls. Yet it takes a 
definite amount of feed to make a 
pound of gain, and the big rough 
stock may require more feed a pound 
than smaller sized animals. The 


engine does not run without coal, but 
the larger it is the more coal it re- 


quires. The same is true of the steer, 
except that if it lacks fuel it does 
not develop into as big an engine. 
“The rancher says: ‘If a big strain 
of cattle deteriorates so much in size, 
a@ small strain doing the same will 
disappear.’ The small strain does 
not disappear, however, for in a state 








each case where the world’s. record 
has been broken there has of course | 
been an increase of fat produced and 
along with 
Guernsey cows there has also been an 
increase in milk production.—A., G. 


this in the case of the 





















































































of nature, or of an agriculture dif- CHAMPION AYRSHIRE TW0O-YEAR- 
ferentiated asin the English shires, OLD. 
the small breeds live in the short feed pase 2 
So ond coca on takoicne att", Ammer Sb sme tas ; 
, , eveiops ished a year’s official test for ad- 
a size and meat productiveness vanced registry and holds the Ayr- 
ee ee ee Se Fhe shire world championship in both 
‘ eeding is milk and butter fat for a two-year- 
not to seek corn belt tops where corn gjd. Her year’s test ended March 17 ‘f 
belt feeds are absent, but to adapt the 1915, with the official ned of 
ends to the means.” 14,991 pounds of milk, 599.91 pounds The ax Ww ‘et 
_— a? Cakes 55 : _ Of fat and 4 per cent fat. 
ieee MILKING She was sired by Howie's Dairy A 
. IN Se King—9855—(Imp.), a bull that with 
C = : a very limited opportunity has 19 Butter Separator 
Ph nanan eo lines. ows daughters: in the advanced register. Here és a machine that relieves vou of all 
ty all wy i ~ +0 ave practical- Her dam is the famous Jean Armour, edeeiuey ont aehee Seee sae 
aterix 5 . 41 pr . mane . ‘ a profit-maker besides, for bu 
» Pat hive develigad weer toe oe pag sa ape ra gers re cow tol the "Fayway” is pure butter, free from 
sag” “ ‘ ac e 20,000 pound mark for the casein and milk solids, of a perfect grain and 
milking Shorthorns. The Duchesses, breed, and she did it on the hills of | § Wonderful texture; consequently, will keep To 
Barringtons, Wild Eyes, Darlingions, Vermont. What she would have done Se i aoe ote jing ' 
ek gs Red Roses, Seraphinas, under favorable conditions no one Anqame = y= ape the orayway” from. ina) 
— — “a two. other tribes knows, but her daughter, in the hands — ps bd “quickness of — tirel} 
pr the majority of the of W. P. Schank, Avon, N. Y., bids and the easy cleaning, the “Fayway” abou 
best milkers among the English red, fair to do honors for the breed, in| § brought to the women folks on the farm more ‘the 
white and roans. Several, too, with advanced registry work. se oe eae ea eatcl 
—— move 10,000 pounds of milk : ee cqptement oo the past be pars. very 
annually have descended from the One-half of the nation’s cheese and mpiete Course in Buttermaking gives ing | 
Rose of Sharons taken from this one-sixth of the nation’s creamery ow Kang, Ay a. eo —point 
country to England many years ago. butter is produced in the Badger state. | | great success by thousands of progressive} happ 
Not many cows of pure Scotch blood Keep floors, troughs and bedding ere = oS which ia! of a 
have made phenomenal records at the clean. Disinfect occasionally. Dip to in general use everywhere, helps you to del eithe 
pail, but the strains from north prevent lice; vaccinate to prevent ee caber—§ Fenn tee chues: and 
north o’'Tweed have been blended in cholera; place worm-killing mixtures | | most up-to-date ineesan faren Satternaking secor 
through the sires mostly, in order io within easy access at all times. An ever published. Here are a few of the many know 
maintain robustness of frame and con- ounce of prevention is worth a pound ee . . in ar 
stitution and the true dual-purpose of cure in the care of hogs. a eo oe ee al deliv« 
character. We have cows of practic- The sow that is made fat to get size | | Chur: it took me oxactly Give minutes to make the = 
ally all these families in this country on her is not often a good sow to buy { § eight bours to churn the same amount of croam. sing ¢ 
and now that the American Shorthorn for pig raising. You want size in good mA... - wl te looms tal Geors 
Breeders’ Association is providing ihe healthy condition and the sow then [Can Supply are te 
record of merit, in which milk yields Will not disappoint you in giving you! | 4,740,ka77ay Butter Separator cortainly doce make meet 
may be officially registered, it is like- two good litters a year. together. I werk it just two minutes and it is See A § 
ly that before many years have pass- Wisconsin has taken every world’s - iT Goss coke pes oe to the 
ed we will be able to make a showing SWeepstake prize on barley at the Na- a ak ote od fn “emagengybin the w 
relatively quite as good as the Eng- tional Corn and Grain shows in the MRS. FRED ROHLER, Hamiltoa, 0. along 
lish. past five years. Ne ee eS ee oe man 
———_—_—____— Did you ever see anything more a7ige per d, or, better still, our customers to cal 
THE WORLD'S CHAMPION DAIRY regular as to the time of eating, when ” OF us Since We BOELTE: News Ferry, Va. Suc 
cows, it is once established, than with the Our illustrated catalog tells you all about rallie 
iis ates om They will ey" you pretty quick ites well as our Bank ¢ Uarantce, Testimonial Lae hour 
Some ten years ago the Guernsey Whether you are a hog man or not. . Carton an ition an tion a 
cow, Yeksa Sunbeam, made the ras Regular hours is what they want and rcs Playset came, 
official record of butter fat which was they should have it. mi dete oh ancneene Man ; 
equivalent to 1,000 pounds of butter. .« Was I 
This record made in 1904 and 1905 was Eo a few 
14,920.8 pounds of milk and 857.15 How | 
pounds of butter fat with 5.74 for the ed to 
average per cent of fat. culty 
Later the Holstein cow, Colantha Old 
4th’s Johanna 48577, succeeded to ihe Placed 
world’s championship with a record | a fire 
finished in 1907 of 27,432 pounds of | @ hug 
milk and 998.26 pounds of butter fat Yes, waiting for every farmer or farmer’s potato 
with a 3.64 per cent test. This cow Sr ee Anicen wholscaunas to establi him ed cof 
held the record until November 22, lin Wie seen ie ae ay ye ried u) 
1911, when she was succeeded by iwo is higher but her farm land just as cheap and in goods 
more Holsteins, Pontiac Clothilde De the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta to the 
160 Acre Homesteads are Actually Free to Settlers and for br: 


Kol 2nd, 69991, who produced in 1911, 
25,318.00 pounds of milk and 1,017.28 
pounds of butter fat with 4.02 for the 
average per cent of feat; and Bonas- 
tine Belle De Kol 90441, who in 1912 
produced 27,404.4 pounds of milk and 
1,058.34 pounds of butter fat with an 
average of 3.86 per cent of fat. 

This record held sway unti 1914 
when May Rilma _ 22761, another | 
Guernsey, produced 19,673.00 pounds of | 
milk and 1,073.41 pounds of butter fat 
with 5.46 for the average per cent of 
fat; and later was surpassed by 
Murne Cowan 19597, who produced 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Other Land at From $15 to $20 per Acro 


The people of European countries as well as the American continent must be fed —thus an 


even greater demand for Canadian Wheat will keep up the price. Any fa 

— on ry io gene per = geta Ly for wheat and raise 20 to 43 Dushele tothe oa 
] ake money — thai i 

ni LI - fw x] w you can expect in Western Canada. Wonderful 

as grain raisin 

either for beef 


ax. Mixed Farming is fully as profitable an indust 
g. The excellent grasses full of nutrition, are the only food required 
a f or dairy purposes. Good schools, markets convenient, climate excellent 
ili service is not compulsory in Canada but there is an unusual dem for 
— labor to replace the many young men who have volunteered for service in SS 
‘or literature and particulars as to reduced railway rates to Superintendent Immigration, Otta 
Canada, or to GEO. A. COOK, e 
125 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cc. J. BROUGHTON, 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


Caradian Government Agen 

















24,008.00 pounds of milk and 1,098.18 








pounds of butter fat with an average 
test of 4.57 per cent. Then Finderne 
Holingen Fayne 144551, a Holstein, 
came forth with 24,612.80 pounds of 
milk and 1,116.05 pounds of butter fat 
with an average of 4.53 per cent. 

It is interesting in the above to note 
that until the last record was made the 
Guernsey and Holstein breeds tied in 
the number of cows which had gained 
grand championship honors. It is also 
interesting to see the records of these 
cows side by side for comparative pur- 
poses as follows: 


Breed. Milk. Fat. Pct. 
Guernsey ..14,920.8 857.15 5.74 
Holstein ..27,432.5 998.26 3.64 
Holstein ..26,318.0 1,017.28 4.02 
Holstein ..27,404.4 1,058.34 3.86 
Guernsey ..19,673.0 1,073.41 5.46 
Guernsey ..24,008.0 1,098.18 4.57 
Holstein ..24,612.8 1,116.05 4.53 








“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read ft for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK tissue of the 
/ 
St. 


= 
Louis Globe-Democrat 
TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAFERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $i, 

and this ts the unanimous verdict of its more than a half Iu readers, It & 
BRYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest BR and 
journal published in Ameriua. f# STRICTLY REPUBLI in politics, 
be all A NEWSPAP and gives ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, ac 
a and papers, IT A gine oy to ~ een Merchant or 
Man esires 2eD oroug! t t the time 
Gnity pager. while its area variey OF welleslested’ ‘seadina 

an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER, 
we Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Frida 

SamAe Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO, 
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(THE. ve THE KITCHEN 


4 is a mepes Fae 
= wee' ga vo Tee Rure 
world receiy eof mR 5 —* 4 ‘embers Bove 
ited to mee: 
poe fellowship. Soa toes > at 
jetters and get really acquainted. 
The Kitchen ig a factor in the Home 
Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for Hublication suggesti 
make and do the 
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A Fish Supper 
Minus the Fish 


To the Home Circle:—Now I am go- 
jing to tell a:fish story—a most orig- 
inal story, inasmuch as it ‘will be en- 
tirely devoid of fish. Most stories 
about fish are very strong concerning 
tthe size, kind and amount of. the 
eatch; whereas, my narrative will be 
yery weak along these lines, not hav- 
ing been one tiny finney object to 
point the moral or adorn. the tale. It 
happened a little more than a quarter 
of a century ago, my husband being 
either the hero or villain of the affair, 
and the best man at the wedding the 
second villain or rival hero. My first 





ww 


knowledge of the great event came 
in an entirely unexpected invitation 
delivered early one bright Sunday 
morning as my lord prepared his fish- 
ing outfit: “Do not fail to be at 
Sree s house at 5 p. m.*sharp. We 
are to have a great fish supper. I will 
meet you ihere.” 

A great fish supper! the key note 
to the situation. They no doubt used 
the wordsas they issued invitations 
along the highway, doing after the 
manner of the servant who went forth 
to call strangers to the wedding feast. 

Such a heterogenous assortment, as 
rallied at George’s house toward the 
hour of five—I might say every na- 
tion and walk of life, only the masses 
came, not the classes—mostly Ger- 
man and Italian people. _Well, there 
was no fish—no fishermen, and only 
a few women to receive the guests. 


How glad!y I was welcomed and ask- 


ed to aid in smoothing over a diffi- 
culty 

Old Kitty, the colored cook, was 
placed in the kitchen, and we kindled 
a fire in the yard and placed over it 
@huge iron pot and proceeded to boil 
potatoes. Then we made salad, boil- 
ed coffee in a new wash boiler, car- 


ried up out of the cellar all the canned 
goods and jars stored there, and sent 
to the nearest bakeries and groceries 
for bread, sausage, bacon, ham, etc. 
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Cap, 
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charming onda dainty 
Bent postpaid for oa oe. 








‘Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ms Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
, and is all 
She has 
complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress is 
very »rettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a little 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. 
curly hair, arly 
4 teeth, rosy ee 

beautiful eyes, an 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This doy! free for 
selling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 

10 cents each. We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
hits as give an extra sur- 
Ress, “ se gift for prompt- 

Send no money—just your name. 













We “set” the table and seated a re- 
lay. Kitty had concocted “succotash” 
out of string beans and canned corn. 
I went back home and loaded a bas- 
ket with little treasures ‘from attic 
shelves. My mother-in-law, gener- 
ously gave me several bottles of cat- 
sup and chilli_sauce and glasses of 
jelly. 

All this time, the cry was, “still they 
come.” All roads led to that door 
that pleasant Sabbath eve, and all the 
callers were strangers to the people 
of the household—George’s mother, 
her daughter and daughter-in-law. 
They were not..known to me either, 
and for most part I was a committee 
of one to greet them at the door, or 
make peace between belligerent chil- 
dren. 

It wag an eight-room house and ere 
long the two parlors were thronged, 
then the halls and staircases and 
sleeping rooms on the second floor? 
the front steps became crowded .after 
awhile, and then a procession halted 
on the sidewalk. Some found their 
way to the back yard and then we@had 
a throng out there and had to quench 
our auxilliary fire. 

We endeavored to provide a nice re- 
past, but our guests were not satis- 
fied. The menu was not what they ex- 
pected and “We came here to eat fish,” 
was a constant cry. “This is a nice 
fish supper,” etc., was repeated again 
ard again. Children took their cue 
from their elders and manifested the 
usual juvenile tactics when displeased 
at table. 

The viands were consumed with 
avidity but as the tables were “set” 
again and again, the parties who had 
eaten, did not withdraw. They still 
“stuck around” and seemed unable to 
abandon hope of an ultimate repast 
of ‘fish. 

I was glad of my youth, activity, and 
cheerful temperament just then, and 
also that I had on a seersucker dress. 
It was new and pretty and very be- 
coming, but it could go in the tub next 
day, which was a consoling thought as 
little by little it began to show signs 
of the siege through which we were 
passing. 

It was all of 8 o’clock; we had 
lighted the gas all over the house, and 
were very tired and nervous, yet the 
dining room was still a center of at- 
traction. We dreaded the moment 
when we would serve the last of the 
viands, and it seemed miraculous that 
everything was holding out so brave- 
ly; but we had had to scout around for 
bread and more canned goods about 
half after 6. 

Then a new difficulty arose; some 
of the late arrivals would have it that 
they had been defrauded of their share 


lof the fish. As they were-of a type 


; more forcible than courteous, there 
was no hesitation in declaring opin- 
ions aloud. The grumbling of those 
at table extended to those jamming 
one another against the walls in the 
hallway and it seemed a riot was 
near. 





“Invite people to a fish supper and 
give them other stuff—must think we 
are fools!” 

“Great fun to come so far and drag 
children, (protests and shouts from 
said children). Don’t cry, darlings, 
you papa and mama can get you some 
fish!” 

“Oh, this is an aristock bunch here! 
too swell for poor people. Look at 
that dude with the curly bang, (how 
they described poor me ) giving my 
Jamsey jelly bread and a tomato 
when he wants fish.” (Loud cries from 
Jamsey whose fingers in grape jelly 
tattoed my polonaise). 

“I hope it will come home to them,” 
one vixen exclaimed. 

“Some favorites will get fish when 
we go!” was another slogan used 
often. 

Then about 9 o’clock they com- 
menced to depart. There had been 
a couple of encounters between the 
guests, and some bric-a-brac and 
ligouterie, together with gilt chairs 
and chandeliers had been broken. 
Perhaps the noise and crowded door- 
way attracted the police. I am of 





PEOPLE’S SUPPLY ©O., Dept. B. Wa 
St. Louis, Mo, 


opinion Mrs. G. sent out the back way; 


but anyhow, they aided in clearing 
the place. 

When the last had gone, we drew 
long breaths and gravely studied; it 
was dismaying to walk into the front 
and back parlor. The amount of work 
required to restore the rooms next 
day, must have been of vast propor- 
tion. 

We sat in silence for a long time 
after poor old Kitty had left us; then 
there were some tears. Sa 

Perchance it ig not a wise method 
to go into the highway inviting whom- 
soever one meets—it was not very suc- 
eessful in the Bible story. With us it 
was not the lack of a garment that oc- 
casioned gnashing of teeth—it was 
lack of fish—Mrs. M. H. Menaugh, St. 
Louis. 





BEET SUGAR YS. CANE SUGAR. 





The view is frequently held* by 
housewives that it is impossible to 
make jelly with beet sugar, and that 
cane sugar is necessary for this pur- 
pose. The very general extent of this 
idea is indicated by the action of at 
least one of the large mail order 
houses of the country in appealing to 
the popular prejudice, by advertising 
that it sells only cane sugar. 

That such a view is incorrect is 
evident from the fact that beet sugar 
and cane sugar are the same identical 
substance, known to the chemist as 
sucrose, one being extracted from the 
sugar beet, the other from the sugar 
cane. Any difference between beet 
and cane sugars would thus, of ne- 
cessity, be due to the different char- 
acter of impurities contaminating the 
sucrose from the two sources. How- 
ever, properly refined, granulated 
sugar, whether derived from the beet 
or the cane, is one of the purest sub- 
stances sold on the market, contain- 
ing, at most, not more than one or 


two tenths of one per cent of impuri- 
ties. It is thus evident that the objeé- 
tion to the use of beet sugar is due 
rather to misinformation and preju- 
dice than to any inferiority of the 
sugar. 

In this connection it is of interest 
to note that practically the whole of 
the sugar used on the European con- 
tinent is beet sugar. Certainly Europe 
has not fallen behind the United 
States in the quality of the jellies and 
other confections produced.—R. M. 
Isham, Colorado Agricultural College, 





REMEDIES FOR HARVEST MITES, 





Sulphur ig the best remedy for 
mites and is also the best preventive 
of attack. Since the harvest mites 
usually become attached to the per= 
son in walking through vegetation, it 
has been found, according to the bul+ 
letin, that sifting flowers of sulphur 
into the underclothes from a little 
above the knee downward and into 
the shoes and stockings, is effective, 
Napthalene has been successfully 
used in the same manner, and is also 
considered a safeguard against sev- 
eral forms of man-infesting tropical 
insect pests. 

If a person has been exposed to an 
attack of harvest mites, an applica- 
tion to the affected parts of a mod- 
erately strong solution of ammonia 
is possibly the best counter-irritant. 
Bicarbonate of soda, or common cook- 
ing soda, or saleratus may sub- 
stituted in saturated solution. Sim- 
ilar alkaline solutions would probably 
also serve in counteracting the insect 
poison, which is acid. In case th 
suffering is severe, dilute tincture o 
iodine or collodion should be lightly 
applied. 





Every try part cold coffee instead 
of all milk and water in making the 
rich brown gravy. 





Short Cuts for 





V. On Marketing Days 


By Nettie E. Maxwell, University of Wisconsin. 


the Housewife 








of the housewife is “what to 

have to eat.” To use wisdom in 
answering this question, she must 
know how to choose her materials and 
how to prepare them well after they 
are chosen. 

Even with the woman who has a 
generous purse and a good market, the 
question of variety is a troublesome 
one. Where the purse is limited, and 
as often the market is poor, she is 
obliged to use that well stored brain 
in devising means to keep attractive 
and nutritious food on her family ta- 
ble. 

To the right thinking woman there 
is as much keen enjoyment in making 
ends meet as there is in winning less 
important battles at the bridge table. 
The woman who says, “If I had the 
means I could set a good table” per- 
haps does not think that, by her own 
admission, she is showing her inef- 
ficiency. 

To market intelligently and eco- 
nomically a woman must krfow what 
available foods she has in the house 
and she must also consider the kinds 
of work that areto be donein the 
‘kitchen. For example, on ironing day 
she will not cook cabbage or other 
odorous vegetables or foods which 
will scent the freshly lroned.clothing, 
nor will she on that day, if the range 
is being used with a hot fire,~have 
foods that need slow cooking. 

On busy days when the attention is 
not in the kitchen let the food be such 
that it need not be watched. 

After going over the store room and 
refrigerator to see what leftovers are 
to be used she will sally forth to do 
her buying. The telephone is much 
used for ordering but it is getting to 
be quite “the thing” to go to market 
and look over the fresh re > Mer- 
chants say that they much prefer to 
have the marketing done personally 
for the women are better satisfied and 
often buy a greater variety than they 
would ordering over the telephone. 
However, the strong minded buyer 
will not take what she knows she 


Ors of the ever present problems 


doesn’t need even if it does appeal to 
her. 

The earlier in the day you can mar- 
ket the better, as the assortment is 
larger and fresher. Select each ar- 
ticle yourself and see that it is put up, 
then you need blame no one if the 
food is not right. 

From an honest market man an in- 
experienced housekeeper will learn 
much of prices, cuts of meat and the 
quality of goods, and he will be in- 
terested to help her in many ways. 

Nearly every part Of an animal is 
used. The liver of all animals is 
eaten, but calf’s liver is the best. 
Healthy kidneys will be bright in ¢ol- 
or; when spotted or cloudy do not buy. 
them. 

Hearts of all animals are good if 
stuffed and cooked slowly, then they 
“may be served cold, sliced. 

Tongues are found in the mark 
fresh salted, smoked and dried. They, 
should be cooked long and slowly. 

Sweet breads spoil very quickly, but 
are very dainty and delicious when 
properly prepared. 

Meat taken from the part of the ani- 
mal where the muscles are most ac- 
tive will have the finest flavor even 
if it is less tender, 

Veal, if killed too young is most u 
wholesome. It will look flabby 
have a bluish color. Well fed caly 
of the right age will have pink, firm 
flesh. 

Mutton should be red and juic 
with the fat firm and white. Lam 
spoils quickly so should not be pur- 
chased in any quantity. 

Pork should be firm and pink with 
the fat white. Beef or young animals 
is bright red in color, fat a light yele 
low, old animals will be flabby, 
coarse grained, fat a deep yellow and 
the lean dark in color. Corn-fed cat- 
tle will, however, have a yellow fat so 
judgment should be used in c - 

Poultry should have smoo skit, 
toes and breast bone pliable, legs 
smooth and a fair amount of fat on thé, 
bird. : 
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THE RURAL WURLD PATTERN - SERVICE 























(mteaennes 


In ordering patterns for waist, give 
bust measure only; for skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1145. Ladies’ Apron, 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1324. Ladies’ Sleeves. 

Cut in three sizes: .Small, medium 
and large. It requires for No. 1, 2 
yards of 40-inch material; No. 2, 1% 
yards of 27-inch material; No. 3, 1% 
yards of 40-inch material; No. 4, 1% 
yards of 27-inch material for one pair 
of sleeves in either size. 

1197. Costume for Misses and Small 
Women, 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6% yards of 40-inch 
material for a 16-year size. The skirt 
measures about 3 yards with plaits 
drawn out. 

1318. Boys’ Blouse Suit With Trous- 
ers. 

Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. It requires 3% yards of 27-inch 
material for a 4-year size. 

9897. Girls’ Dress With Lining. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 





























It requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 


1083. Girls’ Dress in Tunic Style. 


years. 


Cut-in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 

1322. Girls’ Dress, With or Without 
Yoke Trimming and Peplum. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch ‘material for a 12-year size. 

1163. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut m six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 fihches bust measure. It re- 
quires 6144 yards of 36-inch material 
for a medium size. 

1307. Ladies’ Corset Cover and Petti- 
coat. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 3% yards of 
36-inch material for a medium size 
without the ruffle which will require 
35% yards of embroidery. 

9770. Ladies’ Kimono, 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5 yards of 44-inch material for 
a 36-inch size 

1330—1329. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist No. 1330 is cut in six sizes: 

34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 incheg bust 





Merevaanelive 


FOR OUR 


Boys Rliets 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Ilinois, - 


Well, kiddies, we will begin our 
games at once because we've got to 
hustle in order to catch up. Our first 
prize game for this week was sent in 
by Luella Mae Booth, Guernsey, Ohio, 
whose game is called: “Tin! Tin!” 


Tin! Tin! 
(Described by Luella Mae Booth.) 








Any number of players may take 
part in this game. All players are 
seated except the “tin pedlar” and the 
“namer.” To begin: The tif pedlar 
secures a broomstick, stops before 
,each player and taps on the floor. 
When bidden to enter the following 
dialogue takes place: 


Tin Pedlar: “Want to buy any tin 
today?” 

Player: “Yes.” 

Tin Pedlar: “How mueh?’ 

Player: “Enough to make mea 


funnel or a milk strainer.” or anything 
thought of that can be made of tin. 

The tin pedlar then goes to the next 
player and same dialogue ensues un- 
til all players have bought tin. 

Next, the “namer” goes to each play- 
er and whispers the name of one of 
the other players; generally giving a 
boy a girl’s name and vice versa. 
When players have all received names, 
“tin pedlar” again goes about with 
broomstick tapping on floor for ad- 
mittance; and a very funny dialogue 
takes place. This dialogue may be so 
funny that all the players are con- 
vulsed with laughter, excepting player 
who is anSwering the questions of the 
tin pedlar, who must not even smile. 
The tin pedlar is generally someone 
who can think of witty things to say, 
and of course every player that laughs 
must pay a forfeit which is redeemed 
later. The dialogue may be something 
like the following: 


Tin Pedlar: “I want pay for my 
tin.” 
(Player must answer with name 


given by the “namer.” We will sup- 
pose this player is a girl and the name 
given her is “Willie Jones.” She 
therefore answers: “Willie Jones.’’) 

Tin Pedlar: “Willie Jones is not 








measure. Skirt No. 1329 is cut in six 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32'inches 
waist measure, It requires 3 yards of 
36-inch material for the waist and 
4% yards of 44-inch material for bo- 
lero and skirt for a 36-inch size. Skirt 
measures about 2% yards at its lower 
edge. This calls for two separate pat- 
terns, which will be mailed on receipt 
of 10c for each pattern. 
1237—1256. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist No. 1237 is cut in six sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. It requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 36-inch size. Skirt 
No. 1256 is cut im six sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist mcas- 
ure. It requires.2% yards of 48-inch 
material for a 24-inch size, which 
measures 3 yards at the foot. This 
calls for two separate patterns, 10c 
for each pattern. 


These patterns will .be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each, additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 


Pattern Ne. ...... Size ....... Years 


Bust ....0.ce- im. Waist ......... im 
Name 


CeeeereseeTeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseses 


Address beatin dideidens¢dhwudedeadin 


money. I watt pay for my tin” 

Player: “Willie Jones.” 

Tin Pedlar: “Who gave yoy 
to offer Willie Jones z 
tin?” S$ aS pay for hy 

Player: “Willie Jones.” 

Tin Pediar: “Willie Jones, inges: 
I suppose he must be made of Money 
or candy or something equally, ticg 
Who is the candy kid here, anyway» 

Player: “Willie Jones.” ; 

And so the dialogue continueg until 
player laughs or “tin pedlar” Bives yp 
and goes to next player. It Must be 
remembered that “tin pedlar” may ag + 
any question thought of, the funnier 
the better, and the player musgt al. 
ways answer with name given With. 
out laughing. 

Luella—I used to play “Tin! Tin!” 
real often when I was a little girl, 
and I’ve played it since I’ye been 
grown up, too. I thought it Was great 
fun when I was a kiddie and I stil] 
think it’s great fun. We are very glad 
to welcome you as a member of oy 
club, dear, and hope you will send in 
many other games.as good ag thi 
one. A prize will be sent to you.gio, 
Our second prize game was sent ij 
by Lee Phillips, Fall Branch, Tenn.; 
whose game is called: “Where ar 
you at; what are you doing; who ar 
yeu with?” 

Where Are You At; What Are Yu 
Doing; Who Are You With? 
(Described by Lee Phillips) 

The players are all seated, except. 
ing three—one to give players namgy 
of places; one to tell players what 
they are doing, and another to give 
players’ names of people. The on 
who gives names of places goe 
around first and gives each player the 
name of a place, such as New York, 
Chicago, Nashville, etc. The next one 
goes around and tells each player 
what they are doing, such as ridinga 
donkey, turning summersaults, milk- 
ing a goat, etc., and the third one goes 
around and gives each player the 
name of a person which may be some 
one well known to all the players, or 
one of the players taking part in the 
game. When all the players have 
been named each one rises in turnand 
tells “where they are at; what they 
are doing, and who they are with” 
The combinations might be as follows: 
“I am in New York—riding a donkey 
—with Bessie Gray,” or “I am in Chi 
cago—milking a goat—with Tommy 
White,” or “I am in Nashville—tum- 
ing summersaults — with Mattie 
Green.” This game contains many @ 
laugh. 

Lee—Have you received all the 
prizes I have sent you? I sent you 
two not long ago. And I will send you 
a prize for this game soon. Now [| 
will give names and addresses of 
members from whom games have beel 
received recently and then I must 
close for this is all the space we have: 

Mildred Struve, Pomona, Cal.; Jack 
Struve, Pomona, Cal.; Currie Angus. 
New’ Augusta, Miss.; Gladys MeGar 
lister, Lonoke, Ark.; Elmer Arnett 
Stilwell, Okla.; Oriss Arnott, Stilwell 
Okla.; Elsie Arnott, Stilwell, Oki; 
Helen McClain, Brookville, Pa; ™ 
dred McClain, Brookville, Pa.; Dore 
Noyer, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Zova Owéls 
Ceoper Hill, Mo.; Bertha Bare 
Caney, Kas.; Clive Cranford, Densis, 
Miss.; Delma Miller, Franklin, Ne, 
Minnie Erhart, Ottawa, Ohio. 
bye! 





A POSER. 





“He who puts his hand to the plow, 
screamed the cross-roads ofall 
“must not turn back!” 

“What is he to do when he gets # 
the end of the furrer?” asked 
auditor in the blue jean overalls. 

—Christian Registel 





It may be set down as final that the 
winner in a tongue lashing stuit 
the greatest loser. t 

Before darning that ugly rent, bw 
ton-hole stitch all around it, thea 
catch up the stitches in the mm 
and have a neat piece of “darnil& 

If the lamp wick is too wide | 
turn up readily, do not trim we 
the sides and cause raveling; @". 
two or three threads from the midds 

Place a small piece of charcoal 
the kettle when cooking turnips 
bage, ete. It will not burt the ## 
tables, but will remove most of Gf) 
strong odor ; 
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= when We Have | i raty ve rer zeros’ be re 
7 ae e : peated. I was so astonished at his 
Waited continued politeness that, with the 
© YOU lean SS ae Perera a = - 
] gas sti arther, urned it off al- 
pay for my By Vaughan Kester together, and we were a part of the 
So surrounding gloom again. But in the 
‘ $15. The . . momentary brightness lent by the 
oot ae (Copyright, 1 Bobbe enn oN flickering flame I saw Gavan for the 
qually. 4 H! I beg your pardon,” some-~- first time. 
>, satan 0 one said politely from before From this not entirely favorable 
* " me in the darkness. beginning there came about a speak- 
tinues unti This | thought was remarkably ing acquaintance that soon ripened 
Cr” gives yp pandsome, as I must have all but into friendship. 
It must jy | ynocked the speaker off his feet. I was a clerk in a down-tpwn of- 
ur” may ask * Then, in an instant, I was wonder- fice, and had by a series of misfor- 
the funnier jag who had spoken. tunes gravitated from the outskirts 
T must al If it were Jackson he would have of cheap respectability to the dingy 
given with. ssid—I knew, for I had heard him apartments that Mrs. Tauton kept for 
gore than once on occasions when | the exclusive use of single gentlemen 
‘Tin! ‘Tin was endeavoring to mount the narrow of uniformly large hopes-and small 
little gin, giairs at the identical moment he was means, and I took my meals—they 
’ : or had a marked ,tendency to cast a 
I've been trying to descend them—“Get out of . ’ eee 
it was great ME fhe way, “you beast! What the devil ©/0Ud over any sunniness of temper 
and I stil ad you mean by walking all over 1 might have originally possessed— 
© Very glad ne?” ° with wretches of my kind at the same 
uber of our Therefore, being vastly amazed at ee ne 
Vill send in fie politeness emanating from the ; , : 
od, ag this “@ackness in front of me, I put up In after years some of us will re- 
0 YOU.gpon, ‘gy hand to find the gas jet—we were member the dyspepsia, there acquired, 
yas Sent, ip on the second-floor landing—and hav- particularly young Tompkins, woe 
nch, Tena; } jeg found it, fumbled in my pocket ruined ° ne conatXution ip a vain 
‘Where are for a match and lighted the gas. endeavor to subsist on a diet of pie 
g: who are i. eoatitall was Sk’ tin eth _, interspersed with milk. 
. © had Tompkins subsequently made a mil- 
ventured to introduce civility into the ,. as ee SS ee 
t Are You atmosphere of mild ruffianism that lion or two by a singularly soulless 
With?" prevailed among the outcasts at Mrs. operation in railway shares. I have 
rillips) Tauton’s. never blamed him for his conscious- 
; " ae : ; : leSs greed, as I attribute it te the 
Led, except. Standing jammed rather close food his early poverty compelled him 
yers names against the wall, where he had evi- to jive on in the effort to keep body 
yers what dent}y considered it safe and expedi- and seul together. 
1er to give ent ‘to withdraw in view of my hur- jt was on the steps at Mrs. Tav- 
The one = — : —aae | tOn’s that I first met Gavan. It was 
laces goes  =_ “7 not Iong until he gave me his com- 
| player the plete confidence and I was permitted 
New York, to know his aims and ambitions. 
1e next one He desired to write plays and to 
‘ach player dispose of those he had already writ- 
as riding a ten. 
sults, milk- > A Mi i ré A It goon became his custem to make 
rd one goes nightly reportS to me, giving me de- 
player the tailed accounts of hig doings, and I! 
Ly be some came to know what actor or manager 
players, or had promised to read his work. 
part in the His appearance was so youthful, I 
ayers have do hot question but that it condemned 
in turn and him unheard in the minds of most. I 
what they think it prevented his being taken | 
are with” seriously. } 
as follows: When the people he wished to reach | 
x a donkey were kind and considertae, it was be- 
am in Chi- cause they were amused and regard- | 
h Tommy ed*the whole thing as a joke. 
yille—turn- In any event his plays were being 
h Mattie returned to kim with almost every 
ns many 4 mail, accompanied by letters more or 
less encouraging. as they reflected 
d all the various degrees of kindliness on the 
I sent you writer’s part. 
ll send you Makes Finished Pictures I had not known him for many 
n. Now! months before I was aware of a 
idresses of IN ONE MINUTE change. His face wore an anxious 
have been look, but he retained his cheerfulness, 
en I must The wonder of the age. Our Camera which was, however, more a habit 
e we have: fakes and makes’ finished pictures in §! than a condition of thought. I knew 
Cal.; Jack ONE MINUTE right on the spot where ‘ that he was wretchedly lonely and 
Tie Angus, the picture is taken. No dark room, §| that disappointment came to end each 
lys McCal- Plates, films or costly solutions necessary hope he dared indulge in. 
or Arnott, Just snap the button and in one minute It was a mighty step from the 
+t, Stilwell, the picture is finished on a POST CARD. F/ sieepy little southern town where he 
ell, Okla; _— be surprised at the wonderful f) had lived, to New York, with its su- 
Pa.; Mil —/ pany get a a bethennen and }| preme indifference to so small a unit 
Pa.; Dowie ie webs. iad éite + sg aa shane a }| im the struggling mass. 
va Owens, ef pleases Gel gee ea anilie Ole With his grave earnest eyes, which 
a Barge Money selling the pictures. | were almost pathetic in their serious- 
rd, oc : | ness, and the face, that the days of 
lim, Neb: NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY waiting had stamped with lines— 
hid. Any one can get the best results with markings of the hand amet. was — 
The Wonder One Minute Camera. The ty for him—he was only — of — 
ol the camera trives you are a a a = . ee a 
4 ed to = e nis ed pic agence = ery a er a ong een ead, anc ney 
A LL ar [ were very poor. This bit of informa- 
the plow, erything complete. : | tion h2 imparted with the ut a>;3t re- 
is oralvt, |luctance. I guessed at it witheut the 
SPECIAL---10-DAY OFFER | telling, as nd one, unless there was 
he gets @ ithe grim incentive of pressing pover- | 
asked — us = 75 oe = age — | ty, ever braved the terrors of life at 
eralls. send you Colman’s ure: fork i Mrs. Tauton’s. 
Register. Agate = cr na mo He seldom or never spoke of what 
ED seh sanmuatnnmes ik nde w ane }\ he would do for himself when he 
al that the as Star 32a “gs should achieve success; it was his 
g stunt == ee ee ee = = E mother who was to profit by it. 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, One night he came inte my room 
rent, but St. Louis, Mo. and dropped dejectedly down on the 
it, thet Enclosed is $2.75 for which send me J | edge of the bed, that answered all-the 
he middle Year and ne eRAL [WORLD one full 1! purposes of a chair when not in actual 
arning. Mt, post-paid. ” « use as a couch. 
» wide 0 “What is it, Gavan?” I asked. 
rim owt Nanhe “Nothing much. Only my first year 
ng; dev me Og me ....... sovsqecocueseooossooousess in New York is about at an end, and 
he middle there is no gain of any sort to show 
narcoal i Address ......, secceccccscccceccscecsees Pi for it. The whole thing has heen 
nips, oa —— | miserably discouraging.” 
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ried ascent of the steps, was a young 





“Why, Gavan, you are making im- 


portant acquaintances al! the time, 
who will aid you on to what you 
want,” 


“It is deadly slow. It’s ferever and 
eternally tomorrow.” 

He made a troubled little gesture 
with his hand. 

“They say my work is good, that it 
is eminently clever—sometimes even 
that it’s great; but that is not enough, 
and 1 try again. Try to be more like 
—not myself—but some one else; for 
it seems they dont want me on any 
terms. I wonder if there is such a 
thing as a man’s being absolutely un- 
available in the world—being of such 
an odd size and shape of both soul 
and mind that there is no niche he 
can fill. Do you know, I am begin- 
ning to think it of myself, that I 
don’t fit-—just don’t fit anywhere.” 

And he looked at me questioningly. 
I had never seen him so degnondent 
before ~— 

He must have — understood 
thought, for he continued: 

“I am ashamed to burden you with 


my 


my woes. If I were the only one 
concerned it wouldn't be so bad—lI 
could stan-i it.” 


A wistful far-away look came into 
his eyes as he said softly: 
“But there’s my mother. 
her I am working much 


for 
than 


It’s 
more 


for myself. Her life is ro hard, with 
poverty and the contemptible petti- 
ness of those about her.” 

He turned from me to hide the 


tears that would gather against his 
will. ; 

“And there she sits,” his voice sank 
to a whisper, “counting the days till 
I shall come and take her away. An:i 


> 





what if I never can—what if I’end in 
failure! We wouldn’t require much 
for perfect happiness, but small as 
the sum needed is, I can’t make it. 
1 shan't stay here much lenger. I'll 
go home and settle down at some 
thing cJse.” 

“You wouldn't give up your work!” 
I cried. 

“I cant keep her on the ragged 
side ef uncertainty. FH go back; 
unless soon there is a change for the 
better in my prospects.” There was 
an abrupt pause. His voice had brok- 
en on the last word. 


A few days later-Gavan left the 
shelter of Mrs. Tauton’s roof and 
went farther down-town, where he 


had rooms with an okd sheemaker 
and His wife, who were “just as good 
and kind as could be,” .he informed 
me; and I think they were, but the 
apartments he had quitted were pa- 
latial by comparison with those -he 
now had. 

About the same time I made a move 
in the opposite direction toward my 
former mild respectability. 

One Sunday he came to my lodg- 
ings, his face radiant. At last a play 
was accepted. There were only a 
few minor changes to be made; he 
could do them in a week or so, and 
then the company would begin to get 
up in their parts. 

“I shan’t have to quit and go home 
after all,” he said. “I’ve written 
mother all about it. I'd give a good 
deal to be there and enjoy it with her. 
It would be such fun! Perhaps it 
isn't many months off tii she can 
jom me here, and then, old fellow, 
you are to come and live with us.” 

(Concluded Next Week.) 





70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


Colman’'s 
scribers every week. 
these’ columns. 





by twe and you will quickly appreciate 
buyers every week. 
under any circumstances. 


Rural World has a family of over 
This means that at least 356,00 


ee 





Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


© paid in advance sub- 
farm folks are readers of 


rc 
‘ 


Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 
each week and then compare:that cost with the lew rate et which you can reach 
them ALL through the Classified Columms below. 
advertisement, including initials and numbers whieh count as words, and multiply 


Count up the words in your 


how low the cost is to reach these 70,000 


No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—aend mo fakes 
Cash must accompany all orders. 
ADDRESS, 


Colman’s Rural Wortd es": 718 Lucas Av., St. Louis, Mo. 





RELIABLE POULTRY BREEDERS 





Barred Kecks. 


EGGS from pure-bred “Thompson Ring- | 
let” Barred Plymouth Rocks $1.25 per set- | 
ting postpaid. Mrs. Edgar Nance, Repwhblic, 
Mo. 








Rhode Island Reds. 


8. C. RED EGGS, 
Thos. Troughten, R., 





3 pens. Catalog free 
Wetmore, Kans. 


‘| 





Several Varieties. 


TURKEY EGGS, Mammoth Bronze, Bour- 
ben Reds, Narragansett and White Holand, 
dea 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


| EARLY TRIUMPH potato plants $1.50 per 
1,000, cuttings $1 per 1,000. D. B. Kearley, 
' Peterman, Ala. 





, 





— | 





FARMS AND LANDS. 


LITTLE RIVER VALLEY LANDS—Rich 
and cheap, on railroad. Robert Sessions, 
Winthrop, Ark. 

WILL EXCHANGE—Six well improved al- 
faifa farms, encumbered, for clear property. 
Tate, Howard, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—3,080-acre Pumpkin 
ranch, fenced, improved, well watered, 106 
acres alfalfa. With er without steck and 


























$3.50 per 12. Yours for an equipment. Cheap. Address Lo 
Walter Bros, Powhatan Point, Ohie. Bres., Owners, MeGrew, Neb. ei 
ee - ge ee — 
PATENTS. LIVE STOCK. 








PATENTS SECURED or fee _ returned. 
Send sketch for free search and report. Lat- | 
est complete patent book free. George P. 
Kimmel, 230 Barrister Building, Washing- 
ton, D, C. - 





FOR SALE—One registered Holstein bell 
calf, 14 months old; also ene six months old. 
Mrs. H. A. Prachejl, Juéinings, Kan. 


ce 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 








“HELP WANTED. 
THOUSANDS JOBS open to mén—women. 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 











75 month. Vacations. Short hours. Steady 
work. Common education sufficient. Write | 
immediately for list U. S. Government posi- 
tions now obtainable Franklin Institute, | 
Dep’t. W. 167, Rochester, N. Y. 
GOATS. } 
MILCH GOATS—Swiss, American Teggen- 
burg, Saanen, heavy milkers and does net | 
kid; breeding stock; pea fowl, swan, mar- | 








ten, mink, otter (Prespectus 10c.) Golden | 

West Farm, Dept, 75, St. Paul, Ark. j 
a ——— — —— - —_—_———_—— ~ 

*. BRES AND HONEY. / 

BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib., 

ean, $3.45, twe or more cans, $3.30 each. | 


Sample 10c Price list free. M. V. Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 


| 
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——— ———— 
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HAY,-GRAIN, ETC. 
ALFALFA HAY—Colorado Irrigated. Best 


for all stock. Same analysis as bran. Get 
New now ready. 





prices delivered. crop 
Cherokee Commission Company, Lamar, 
Colerado. 

















Dunlep’s Pony Farms, Williamsport, Ohio. 


dog. 
breed the best. 
son, Box 19, Oakland, fT 


PODIES. 


PONIES and complete out- 
fits. Large illustrated catalogue, 10 cents. 














Docs. 


FREE FOR SLX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to mtroduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is worth $1@ a copy to anyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 
power ef money, and shows how anyone, ne 


matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 
| vesting for Profit is the only progressive 
| finamcial journal published. It shows 


how 
Write now and I'll 
H. L. Barber, 477-28 


$100 grows to $2,200. 
send it six months free. 


| W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
SMALLEST BIBLE PRINTED, size post- 


age stamp, I0c. M. Whittemore & Oo., 
Asheville, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Thrashing 
taken soon. Nearly 
Moundridge, Kans. 








outfit cheap, 8 


new. Harry Dyck 





WANTED—Old horse books, farm and sale 
catalogs, Wallace Monthly, etc. Send list. 
Horseman; Joplin, Mo., Box 126, Moute 4. 


100 ENVELOPES, your name and address 








printed on the corner, 30c postpaid; 560, 
$1.25 E.. McNabb, Box 235, Pocahontas, 
Ark. 

POSITIVE PROOF from oldest records 
that John baptized by sprinkling; 68-page 
pambhiet, 16 cents. Research Drawer, 
Batesburé, 8. \ 





KODAK FELMS developed free. Prints, 
any size) 3c each Best finish and perma- 
nent work. Send trial order. Hinsdale 
Studio, Ft. Worth, Tex. 





——The great twentieth century 
Collies that are bred workers. We 
for ist. W. R. Wat- 

owa. 








ANYONE CAN LEARN to write Moving 
Picture Plays. Complete course of instruc- 
tion sent for 60 centa ¥ 
Company, Box 16, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MISSOURI STATE FAIR BRINGS 
OUT BEST IN FEATHERED 
TRIBE, 2 











The poultry exhibits at the Mis- 
pouri State Fair are annually among 
the chief attractions of the _ state’s 
great exposition. Missouri is the 
premier poultry state of the Union 
and it is but fitting that its state fair 
should feature this great resource of 
the state. 

This year the usual liberal premi- 
ums are offered in all classes, and 
e addition the Missouri State Poul- 

y Experiment Station at Mountain 
Grove has offered $2 for every blue 
ribbon taken at the state fair at Se- 
September 25 to October 2. T. 

Quisenberry, honored above all 
ther pultry men in the United States 

y being made superintendent of the 

oultry exhibitions at the Panama- 

acific exposition, will be superin- 
tendent of the poultry division of the 
(Missouri State Fair this year. He is 

irector in charge of the Mountain 

rove Experiment Station. The judge 
this year will be Thos. W. Southard, 
of Kansas City, the west’s most noted 
and eminent judge of poultry. 





LEG WEAKNESS IN CHICKS A COM- 
MON TROUBLE. 


When a poultryman goes outin the 
Morning, to find his biggest-framed, 
most rapid growing chick wobbling 
around on unsteady legs and by night 
walking upon his hock joints, or re- 
pains to walk at all, he wishes to 

now what causes leg-weakness and 
why it effects his most rapidly grow- 
ing chick, if any. For his benefit 
Helen Dow Whitaker of the poultry 
department of Washington State Col- 
lege explains that leg-weakness is 
found more often among  brooder 
reared than among hen reared chicks. 
One condition favoring it is a bot- 
tom-heated hover. The floor of the 

over should be slightly warm, about 

0 degrees, but should neyer feel 
hot to the hand. The chick that sleeps 
stretched out upon a hot floor is weak- 
ened thereby. Nature seems to insist 
that a chick should have heat radiat- 
ed from above down over his back, 
and teaches him to stick his head out 
from under his mother or the edge 
of the hover to keep it cool and get 
fresh air. 

Other conditions favoring leg-weak- 
ness are over-crowding, poor ventila- 
tion, dampness and whatever tends to 
lessen the vitality of the chick. Keep- 
ing chicks upon hard wooden or ce- 
ment floors too much of the day is 
frequently cited as a cause of leg- 
weakness. It rarely effects chicks, 
that from the start, are able to be out 
on reasonably dry, loose earth in 
which they scratch incessantly, and 
where they find abundant tender suc- 
culent green food. Unquestionably, if 


there be added to a lack of exercise} 


and a lack of good green food, the 
over-feeding of a somewhat rich ra- 
tion, leg-weakness is likely to result. 

Chicks need, in abundance, nutri- 
ents for the building of bone and 
muscles. Their ability to get these is 
dependent upon: 

1. The right food supplied them. 

2. Appetite to induce them to eat 
largely. 

3. Ability, not only to digest what 
they eat, but to assimilate the nour- 
ishment in it. 

Lessen_a chick’s vitality by over- 
beating, crowding, impure air and 
dampness, keep him upon a hard 
board fioor that offers little induce- 
ment to exercise, over-feed him of 
rich food until his appetite is cloyed 
and his system clogged so that he can 
not digest his food and it ig not 
strange that his rapidly growing 
frame and muscles fail to get the sup- 





—— 


ply of building material called for and 
break down in what we call leg-weak- 
ness. 

The remedy is fresh air, sunshine, 
room for vigorous scratching in loose 
soil, a supply of food measured by the 
appetite, with plentiful green stuff and 
fresh water to aid in its digestion. 
Protein and ash are needed rather 
than fats. These are supplied by roll- 
ed oats for the first four weeks and 
later sprouted oats, by wheat bran, 
finely cut green clover or alfalfa, milk, 
and granulated bone. 

I wish especially to emphasize the 
value of a high grade of dry granulat- 
ed bone. Its analysis shows over 20 
per cent of protein for muscles and 
feathers, over 40 per cent of lime 
for bones and feathers, and over 20 
per cent of phosphoric acid. The 
phosphates are more and more be- 
ing recognized as valuable in animal 
nutrition and hence growth. Use at 
least one pound of granulated bone to 
every ten pounds of bran fed to grow- 
ing chicks. 


WHITE DIARRHEA OF CHICKS. 


One of the most common causes of 
chick mortality is whité diarrhea. No 
certain cure for this malady is yet 
known. While it has been established 
that this disease is usually communi- 
cated to the chick before it is 
hatched, it has also been established 
that the disease can be held in check 
and even prevented by proper feed- 
ing. The organisms that cause white 
diarrhea are killed by weak acids. 
For this reason sour milk can well 
be made a part of the chicks’ rations 
for the first few days. Either moisten 
the food with it, or set in shallow 
drinkimg pans. In addition, however, 
do not neglect to supply plenty of 
clean, pure drinking water. 





Good, strong vigorous birds are es- 
sential to egg production. The simple 
fact that a hen has laid 200 or more 
egg in the pullet year is not sufficient 
to warrant her being used as a breed- 
er. Many of the 200-egg hens have 





long, narrow heads and sunken 
and experience has shown that 
showing these signs OF low vitalifs 
not worth while breeding from, + 


Try a little advertising—by doi, 
you will follow the hens’ example 
cackle, a 


It is advisable to leave a ihe)” 
supply of shell grit available. An im. = 
portant point is to feed the fowls every - ? 
morning and evening at the same ‘ae. 
Regularity in feeding has a wonderty _ 
effect on the increase in egg prodyg, | 
tion. : 
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on quality of white linene, “ 
nt this set we Include an die . 
b “Ok page embroidery booklet, 
sent prepaid for only 10 
Century Mercantile Co., St. Lonis, ig, 
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Belgium 


Melotte 


For 25 Years 
the World’s 
Grand Prize 

Winner 





Self -balancing overhead 
bowl, with steel ball-bear- 
ings. Cannot vibrate. Cast 
iron bow! chamber, lined 
with white bath-tub enamel 


wonderfully easy to operate. 











Monthly Payments 


Cream Separator Offer 


————— 


- 
» 


The Melotte — the Wonderful Melotte — ° 


the Great Belgian Cream Separator—the prize- - 
winner all over Europe—now to be shipped anywhere in 
the U. S.—and on the most sweeping introductory offer. The best of all 
separators in Europe or America, yours on this Rock-Bottom free trial offer. 

_ The Melotte introduced a year ago swept the country even with the 


duty on. 
y pay it. 


Those who knew cream separator values were glad to 
Now you pay the same price you would pay in Belgium, 


plus only $1.75 for water freight. 
This is positively the first bona-fide, no-money-down offer 


ever made on any cream separator. 
rator ever dared to make such a startling 


No manufacturer of any cream 
roposition before. All» 


se 
hm who have ever pretended to offer you a free trial or send their 
separators without any money down have takén care to get something 


out of you first, 


But we don't want anything. Your simple 


request brings the great Melotte direct from Chicago to 
your farm'so that it can prove its superiority there against 
any cream separator ever made by any manufacturer. 


) Duty Free—Save $15.25 


The high tariff has been cht right off—the great Melotte comes 


in absolutel 
the world’s 
lower than ever before. 


free of duty! 


You win! 
st—the grand prize winner of all Europe—at a price $15.25 . 
For the first time in the history of cream sepa+ 


The American farmer can now get 


rator selling In America the price of this famous imported Belgian 


machine ig cut. No duty now. 


Sent Without a Penny Down: 


30 Days’ 


Free Trial 


Your simply word that you would like to see this cream separator in your 
own barn or dairy house brings it to you instantly. We send the Melotte 
witl >ut a bit of quibbling or hesitancy. We neither ask nor want .. 


you to send a penny. Some people pretend fo give you a 


ce trial, 


but they ask you to give them your money first. We don't want & 
cent of your money. You set it uP, give it a thorough test 


with the milk from your own cows. 
that ISafree trial in every sense of the word. 


give you a free trial . 
It is a free 


trial because we don’t ask you to pay us any money down 


—there is no C, O. D.—no lease nor mortgage. 
your money right in your own pocket. 


You keep ; 


The monthly payments are so small that you will hardly notice them. You “ 
only pay out of your increased profits. 


ou don’t need to be without a — 


cream separator when you can have the separator right in your own dairy house while youare paying for it. In reality. 


you do not pay forit. It pays for itself. 


Free Book “‘Profitable Dairying’’ 


Place your name and address on this coupon, cut it out and mail 
it at once. We will send you free an important book, ‘Profitable 
Dairying” telling you everything about cows and dairying—how to feed and 
care for cattle—how to make more money than ever before out of your cows. 
This book is written by two of the best known dairy scientists; Prof, B. H. 
Benkendorf, Wisconsin Dairy School Agricultural College, Madison. Wis., 

and K. L. Hatch, Winnebago County Agricultura! School, Winreconne, 

Wis. This book has nothing todo with advertising; it is the work of 

two eminent authorities on dairying and is of immense value toevery 

man who wants to make more money out of his dairy, 


Send the Coupon Today 


Besides the Scientific Book on Dairying this coupon will also 
bring our free catalog describing fully the Melotte Self- 
lancing Bowl Cream 
ree-Duty Offer and extremely _libe 
liberal terms ever made. 














The Melotte Separator gf 1 


Write today. Do not delay. 


¢ 


tor and telling about the 
Most 


ralWiite today, ’ 


Don’t delay. 


O. 


Name 


gaa mI 


H. B. BABSON, Mat. 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
Dept.a453, 19th St. and California hit Z 

CHICAGO, ILL. ee : 

Without any obligation on me | 
me free and prepaid your bookiet, 
able Dairying,” and your special free; 
prices on the , Bem 3, Melotte Cream 


arator. Also full details of your 
monthly-payment, no-money-down offer. 


Fag 








Chicago, 








